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Trade Outlook. 


While it may be assumed that the future will 
witness a shading of the prevailing prices of 
iron as soon as consumption fails to keep up 
at the present pace, there is but little reason to 
believe that such reductions will come any 
where near bringing prices to any very low 
level. It is granted on all sides that it costs a 
great deal more to produce a ton of pig iron 
today than it did a relatively short time ago. 
here have been advances made in the cost of 
fuel and labor, and the railroads announce 
that freight rates must be increased to meet 
present conditions. All of these things must of 
course show themselves in a higher value of 
the product of the furnaces. The very irregu 
lar manner in which some of the latter are re 
ceiving their supply of fuel, also tends to drive 
the cost of production to a much higher figure 
than would be the case under normal condi 
ns, and what is probably of as much import- 
ance, the output is very often of uncertain 
q iality, and has to be disp sed of at a con 
cession 

he scarcity of softeners or high-silicon 
irons noted some months ago seems to have 
n relieved by efforts on the part of furnaces 


; 


supply this material, owing to its high value 
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In a general way it may be said that the scar- 
city of iron and the forced changes of brands 
which the foundryman has been compelled to 
make, will in the end prove valuable to him. 
He has learned that identical results may be 
obtained by the proper selection of other irons 
and he will never again be the slave to a cer- 
tain brand, as he has been in the past. Just 
now the founder can not be as choice as he 
would like in the selection of the irons he has 


to use, but the lessons he is being taught in 


assimilating what comes along will not be lost 
upon him later on, when the furnaces will be 
looking for customers instead of having the 
founders implore them to accept their or- 
ders The schooling the foundryman 1s re 
ceiving today in the way of obtaining suitable 
mixtures will reflect itself in stricter specifica- 
tions as to the quality of the iron he purchases, 
as soon as conditions permit of the enforce- 
ment of these. The time is not far distant 
when the furnaceman will find himself com 
pelled to produce irons within closer limits 
than has heretofore been the case, and this is 
in line with that same pressure which is now 
being exerted upon the foundryman to make 
him guarantee that his castings will perform a 
certain service or come up to other specifica- 
tions, unheard of a few years ago 

Che fuel question is likely to be a sore spot 
\dvanced 


contracts 


with the foundries for some time 

prices are readily paid on regular 
being entered into for future deliveries and as 
there can be but little improvement in trans- 
portation facilities during the winter months, 
delays are hable to occur which will send val 
ues even higher \gain many founders will 
have to use coke from other fields than those 


from which they have been accustomed t 


re 
ceive their supply, and such changes may cause 
more or less annoyance for a short time at 
least. However, as is the case with iron, the 
founder will soon overcome any temporary 
difficulties occurring through a change to coke 
f slightly ditferent character, because he must 
It is simply a question with him of obtaining a 


fairly good cupela fuel in reasonable quantity 
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and minor defections he will not be in a posi- 


tion to argue over. 

Perhaps some foundrymen will wonder that 
foundry supplies should show a tendency to 
advance. For a great many years there has 
been as much competition in this line as there 
has existed among the foundrymen, and both 
parties have been in the habit of slashing prices 
to the limit. That great commodity, known as 
sea coal, has always been obtainable in pulver- 
ized form, packed in bags or barrels, for a 
great deal less money than the coal from 
which it is supposed to be made. Until within 
recent days no one can remember when this 
material has advanced in value. There was a 
time when it came about as high as the price of 
a low grade of plumbago does today, but since 
then the course of values have constantly been 
downward. In order to clear his conscience of 
any wrong doing, a leading manufacturer of 
sea coal facing says that he among others is 
not to blame for taxing the foundryman more 
for this necessity. According to his statement 
the supply men never would have thought of 
advancing the price of this product had it not 
been for the fact that those who owned the coal 
from which it is made refused to part with this 
except at an increased figure. All of which 
reminds us that if it had not been for the fact 
that iron and coke have practically doubled in 
value, some foundrymen would never have 
thought of asking more for their castings. We 
have too many founders who would sooner take 
a contract at a loss than to see the castings 
made elsewhere, and the customer knows it and 
profits thereby. 


What Class of Labor Makes the Best Molding 
Machine Operators ? 


In a recent address Mr. E. H. Mumford of 
the Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, made the 
statement that the molder who is entitled to 
be called a skilled mechanic is not enough of 
a laborer to run the average molding machine. 
In other words the molder, who considers him- 
self a tradesman, will not develop the same 
amount of horsepower as the laborer, who 
realizes that it is his strength and agility 
alone which make him valuable to his employer. 

That this is true is shown by the fact that 
the larger number of specialty foundries do not 
employ American molders to any great extent, 
but instead utilize the foreign element to be 


found in our population. Wherever the “days 





work” becomes exceptionally large, as in car- 
wheel, radiator, stove, malleable, light casting 
or agricultural shops, one finds a body of 
molders, who in the real sense of the word are 
paid for what they do and not for what they 
know. They belong to that class of labor 
where physical strength is the main requisite 
and the employer asks but few questions in 
other directions when they are engaged: Their 
lack of skill is offset by their ability to roll 
up more molds than the trained mechanic and 
it is not an uncommon occurence to find that 
they earn more money than the latter. 

A more or less skilled molder may be will- 
ing to operate a machine, yet it is doubtful 
if he can show the output reached by one who 
knows no other branch of the trade than ma- 
chine molding. The latter is more or less 
of an automaton and relies on the machine to 
do its work so perfectly that it will not be 
necessary for him to touch the mold or in- 
spect it for defects, while it is only after a long 
period that the molder becomes convinced that 
he can with safety omit all the little time-con- 
suming details, necessary in hand molding. 

The common mistake made by foundrymen 
who install machines is that they do not offer 
sufficient inducements to secure their operation 
to their full capacity. Even an ordinary 
laborer knows that he should not be asked to 
turn out twice the number of molds produced 
by the molder for half the pay of the latter. 
\gain green hands do not at times receive 
the attention they should and when the output 
of the machine fails to come up to expecta- 
tions, the founder is more liable to blame the 
manufacturer or a combination among his em 
ployes, than his own neglect in not paying 
proper attention to the machine operators, who 
should have been given better instruction. 


Some Features of Stove Molding. 


For some time the stove manufacturers have 
attempted to secure from the Iron Molders’ 
Union a modification of the present apprentice 
ratio, in order to meet an alleged scarcity of 
molders in this branch of the trade. The 
proposition to change existing conditions has 
been twice defeated by the membership of the 
Union and some of the reasons for this are 
possibly to be found in the following letter 
from a stove molder appearing in a recent issue 
of the Iron Mo.pers’ JouRNAL. 

The stove business in recent years has not 
expanded in nearly so great a ratio as business 
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n general and certainly not to the same extent 
s other branches of the foundry business, so 


nstead of a scarcity there should, as compared 
with other trades and other classes of molders, 
ve an abundance of stove molders, unless there 
xist special reasons for the shortage. 

I hold that if there is a shortage it is not be- 
-ause there is not plenty of stove molders, 
but because a very large percentage of them 
have become dissatisfied with wages and con- 
ditions in stove foundries and sought other 
fields. 

To escape their old masters no work is too 
dangerous or disagreeable for stove molders 
hey work on street cars, at railroading and 
bridge building. No work is too menial, labor- 
ious or unhealthy. They work as porters, hod 
carriers and servants; they go before the mast 
on the lakes and as firemen and deck hands 
n the river steamers. They pick hops in New 
York, peaches in Delaware, and cotton in Mis- 
sissippi. They will be found in the sugar mills 
of Louisiana, in the wheat fields of Kansas and 
in the mining and smelter camps throughout 
the mining regions of the West. Most of the 
men that form the last named floating bodies 
of workers—the light infantry of capitalism— 
have no trade or regular occupation, but every 
trade is represented and every regiment or 
brigade has its quota of stove molders. 

he nerve racking, body wearing nature of 
stove molding together with the irregularly 
alternating periods of overwork and enforced 
idleness, has made of many a promising man a 
useless idler or a physical wreck. The loss 
from this source may not be great, but I be- 
lieve it is worth reckoning. 

A few favored ones escape by taking lick- 
spitle political jobs where they often can’t call 
their souls their own, generally at wages no 
better than they are supposed to make at stove 
molding. 

Then, besides, there are the letter carriers, 
police, firemen and other public servants who 
pass an examination, are appointed on their 
merits and protected in their positions during 
good behavior. 


ed in all these occupations. 


Stove molders are represent- 


But, after all, the greatest drain from the 
stove foundries is into other foundries. In the 
district where I live, (Pittsburg) at a time 
when stove manufacturers were complaining 
of a scarcity of stove molders, it was no trouble 
to count more stove molders working outside 
of stove foundries than in. This may be an 
extreme case, but I will venture the assertion 
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that there are other stove districts very nearly 
in the same condition. 


The National Founders’ Association and Its 
Policies. 


In our last issue we referred to the reports 
of the officers of the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation presented at the Detroit convention. 
Having within its fold the leading foundries 
of the country, the deliberations of this organ- 
ization naturally become of more than ordi- 
nary interest to the trade. Among the subjects 
considered at the last meeting were questions 
relating to the value of local and_ national 
agreements; the attitude of foundry employes 
on the restriction of the number of appren- 
tices which shall be employed, limitaton of out- 
put, piece work, and molding machines. Some 
discussion also took place upon the shorter 
work day, and the attempts which are occas 
ionally made to prevent one foundry from do- 
ing work for another with whom a labor or 
ganization may be at war 

In discussing the nine hour day, attention 
was called to eastern foundries, where the 
shorter work day has been granted to a greater 
extent than in any other part of the country. 
Some of the founders who were operating their 
shops under the new schedule of hours claimed 
that their molders were doing as much work in 
nine hours as they had formerly done in ten, a 
fact which caused some of them to believe that 
they had really not received a full days work 
previous to this arrangement. Others were in- 
clined to the opinion that the men were making 
an extra effort to show their appreciation of 
favors which had been granted them. Other 
founders claimed that the output of their foun- 
dries had fallen just 10 per cent and that 
therefore the change of hours had served to in- 
crease the labor cost. 

A strong sentiment against any change in 
hours was shown by the foundrymen from the 
smaller cities. These contended that the foun- 
der in the large centers possessed advantages 
in other respects which more than made up for 
conditions peculiar to provincial towns. 

The association went on record as favoring 
a national agreement, with the exception of the 
nine hour day, which it declares to be a local 
and not a national issue. It was also an- 
nounced that in favoring a national agree- 
ment with the Iron Molders’ Union, this was 
done only on the condition that any such agree- 
ment must embody equitable conditions relat- 
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ing O apprentices, restriction of output, set 
day’s work, limitation on a man’s earning ca- 


pacity, abolishing of fines imposed on molders 
for the 


] 
] 
I 


purpose of limiting the output of indi- 


vidual molders, the right to operate molding 
machines or other appliances as best suit the 
maintain equitable piece work 
flat 


rate and the establishment of a 


employer and to 


or premium systems. The abolition of a 


minimum 


wage 


differential rate for molders are also made 


part of the conditions which the founders will 


insist on having put in force before they are 
willing to give the molders a national agree 
ment 

(he following officers were elected: Presi 
de1 F. T. Towne, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 


Isaac W 
Engineering & Foundry Co 
John R. Russel, 

Detroit, Mich. ; 
McClintock, Detroit, Mich 


conn vice president, 
Frank, United 
Pittsburg; treasurer, Russel 


i undry Co.. secre 


A Curious Alloy of Aluminum and Antimony. 


Aluminum and antimony both melt in the 
neighborhood of 630 deg. C. (= 1165 deg. F.), 
} alloy Al 
of aluminum and 81.13 per cent of antimony 
melts only at 1o80 deg. C ( 1975 deg. F.), 
which is a most marked exception to the gen- 


yet the Sb, containing 18.87 per cent 


11 


eral rule that alloys are more fusible than the 


least fusible metal they contain. Another gen- 
eral rule is that alloys have a smaller volume 
than 


words, are 


their uncombined constituents, or, in other 
heavier or denser than their theo- 
Edmond 
von Aubel has examined the alloy Al Sb in this 


retically calculated specific gravity. 


respect, and finds that it is phenomenal in re- 
spect to its density as well as in its melting 
point. Its calculated specific gravity is 5.225, 


which is the density it would have if its ingre- 
dients alloyed with no contraction or expansion 
of volume. 
16 deg. C 


volume during alloying, and is thus a marked 


Its true specific gravity is 4.218, at 
This shows a larger expansion of 


exception to the general rule that alloying is ac- 
companied by contraction. To put the figures 
in another way, 7.07 cubic centimeters of alum- 
with 12.07 cubic centimeters of 


23.71 


inum alloying 


antimony, produce cubic centimeters of 


17 
alloy. 


1 


The Cumberland Foundry & Mfg. Co., Nash 


fenn., will enlarge its foundry and in- 


ville, 


tall some new equipment 
J. P. Moser will establish a foundry and 
machine shop at Okahumpka, Fla. 
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Open-Hearth Steel Plant of the American Stee! 
Casting Co., at Alliance, Ohio.* 


When the new plant for the American Steel 
\lliance, O., was contracted 
for by the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., of Pittsburg 


1 


the old plant consisted of three 15-ton furnaces 


Castine Co.. at 


and one 10-ton furnace, provided with a light 
platform. These furnaces were charged by 
with gas from producers sit 
The building cov 
ering the furnaces, platform and gas producers 
was a low wooden-roof structure, 55 feet wide 
It opened int 


] 


hand and supplied 


uated close to the furnace. 


the pouring room on one side 
other side was enclosed by a brick 


wall, part of the building being used for sand 
storage and sand mills. The whole gave a 
construction very close, with no ventilation for 


the producers or furnaces. Mechanical draught 
was provided from the air compressors, which 
enabled the 
the work. 


e furnaces were 


men with difficulty to carry on 
of the old type with short 
and 
furnace. 


is and ports, shallow checkers lo- 


cated under the In this construction 
le gas is not fully 


consumed, the cost of fuel 
lhe 
was such that the gas entered the 


much more than what it should be. 


furnace and was carried through at an eleva- 
7 8 inches above the bath, instead 
ports not being 
the gas. The 


same elevation, the 


give direction ti 


regenerators were very shallow, located under 
the ports and furnaces. The furnace had no 
slag pockets and the regenerators acted as such 
ind rapidly choked up, seriously interfering 


with their efficiency and making frequent re- 
novals necessary. The valves were the old 
style butterfly valve. The furnace doors were 
operated by hand with levers. The charging 
f the furnace was also done by hand at a very 
igh expens« [he gas producers were also 
ld style with no water seal and were charged 
by hand 
GENERAL FEATURES. 

lhe new plant is laid out to provide for five 
10-ton furnaces, 50-foot centers, so arranged 
that the first two can be put into operation 


without interfering with the old ones. ‘The 
is provided with a furnace building, 
7-o feet wide and 4o feet high under the truss, 
with a 10-ton crane over the furnaces, charging 
floor and stock yard, spanning the whole buil: 


new plant 


*From a description prepared by L. L. Knox, Pitts: 
burg representative of M. H. Treadwell & Co., 
New York. Mr. Knox was formerly connected wi 


the engineerit g Ss iff of the R ter-Cx iley Mfg. Co 9 
Pit sburg 
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gas, each 8 feet I inch wide, all being 15 feet 
1 inch high from bottom of regenerator to 
highest point of roof, and 12 feet 10 inches 
long. The checkers are 10 feet deep, having 


feet of checkers ton of 


Che efficiency of these checkers is some- 


about go cubic per 
steel. 


what retarded on account of slag pockets be- 


ing located in the upper part of the chamber. 
This construction is very objectionable be- 
cause the slag finds its way into the checkers, 


choking them up. It would have been better to 
locate the regenerators under the platform but 
the This would have al- 


lowed greater depth of checkers and shorter 


away from furnace. 
length, thus giving greater efficiency. A greater 
advantage, however, is that the slag pockets 
would then be located under the up-takes, be- 
low the from the checkers. 


furnace but away 


Here the 


the 


time 


slag can easily be removed during 
shutdown over Sunday, and at the saine 
this construction prolongs the life and 
efficiency of the checkers three or four times 
over The air and gas 


te the 


regenerators are con- 


nected stack by a 27-inch water-seal 

having reversing valves of the Forter type. 
The gas producers are 10 feet in diameter in- 

shell, 


bottom of 


side the » inches high from the 
the the 


Chey are filled in the center, the 


14 feet 10! 


the pan to top of water 


cor led plate. 


top being water-cooled and the bottom fitted 


with a 4™%-inch water seal. The blowers are 
of Eynon-Evans make, the air being forced 
through a I-inch steam pipe connection. ‘The 


air mixes through a cast iron cone grate, the 
latter located in the center of the producers and 
built up of cast iron rings, allowing 3@ inch air 
space between them. ‘The gas leaves the pro- 
ducers through a flue at the top and is carried 


1 


through a soot valve to the main underground 


flue, to which all 


producers and furnaces are 
connected. The main advantages of these pro- 
ducers are: 1. Water-cooled top, thus keep- 
ing the platform more comfortable for the men. 


2. Water 


moved from the producers from any point in 


sealed base. 7 & The ash can be re- 
he cone grate spreads 
the 


better combustion and making more 


its circumference. 4. 


the blast very equally throughout coal, 


forming 


gas. 5. Each producer being provided with a 
soot valve it can be cut off from the main flue 
without leakage 6. The door in this soot 


valve casing allows the cleaning of the plate 


flue between the producer and the soot valve. 


PRIME FACTORS IN OPEN-HEARTH CONSTRUCTION, 


[The main points to be considered in building 


open-hearth furnaces are the following: 
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The hearth should have 9 square feet for 
ton of 


every steel. 
The hearths should not be much over 15 feet 
throw magnesite or 
dolomite further than this through the doors, 
and because it is hard to hold the roof of a 
larger span. 

lhe ports should be long enough to give the 


wide, as a man cannot 


air and gas direction, having only one gas port 
and one air port, the latter with two up-takes, 
so constructed that a sheet of air will be spread 
over the hearth of the furnace. 

When possible, 90 cubic feet of regenerator 
space should be allowed for each ton of steel, 
The 


should be made as deep as pos- 


two-thirds for air and one-third for gas. 
regenerators 
sible, as the efficiency varies with the depth. 

Ihe regenerators should be under the plat- 
form, not under the furnaces. 

All flues except those leading from the up- 
the should be large, thus 
preventing the choking and cutting of the brick 
work of the flues on account of the hot gases. 


takes to furnace 


The gas flues leading from the up-takes to 
the furnace should be small and sloping toward 
the hearth, widening out as they come to- 
furnace and the roof flue drooping 


slightly so as to spread the gas over the hearth 


ward the 


of the furnace. 

lhe up-takes should havea false arch built on 
the back wall of the same, so that when they are 
cut they can be easily repaired without tearing 
down any other parts of the furnace. 

lhe binding of the furnace should be amply 
strong, using thick rolfed steel shapes wher- 
All walls should be bound on 
The skewbacks of all arches should 
The binding of the 


Sver possible. 
the ends. 
be braced by the binding. 
ports is the most important, for if they are not 
properly bound, the expansion of the brick 
wall will allow the air and gas to mix before 
furnace, resulting in the burn- 


entering the 


ing out of the ports. 

In regenerators, the ends of all outside and 
partition walls should be bound, as should also 
the skewbacks and ends of the roofs. 

The stack should be amply large, allowing 
the damper to regulate the draught. 

No part of the furnace should extend below 
the lowest point at which the water can be 
taken 

he foundation should be built of first class 


masonry, preferably hard red brick, laid in 


care of. 


cement or concrete. 

All underground flues which are not pro- 
tected by clay, should have a g-inch course of 
red brick. 
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furnaces should have 
either fire or magnesite brick in the hearth. 
Fire brick can be substituted for magnesite 


Basic open-hearth 


from the top of the pan to the lower part of 
he bath. Magnesite brick should be used 
round all sides of the furnaces, from the low- 
r part of the bath to the top of the metal line. 
The balance of the side walls and roof should 
his brick should be 


ised wherever a high even temperature pre- 


have No. 1 silica brick. 


} 
iS. 


Va 

Silica brick should not be used in places 
such as in regenerators as they will crumble 
inder the varying temperature. No. 1 fire brick 
should be used. 

Chrome brick can be used in the bed of the 
furnace as they do not fuse under high tem- 
perature and they hold the heat in the bed. 
lhese brick should not be built into the walls 
as they have no bond with themselves or with 
other brick. They are excellent brick for the 
back of the up-takes if they could be held in 
place, as they are not easily cut by the slag. 

The valves of the furnace, being a_ part 
which causes the furnacemen much trouble, 
should be so constructed that they can be re- 
versed quickly without leakage, as all leakage 
of gas in the stack is waste \ll parts of the 
valve should be protected wherever possible 
and they should be so constructed that they can 
be easily repaired. 

The doors and door frames of the furnace 
should be water-cooled. The water-cooling ot 
the frames lengthens the life of same. The 
water cooling of the doors is done so that the 
smelter can look into his furnace without burn- 
ing his face and thus take better care of his 
furnace. The cost of maintaining these doors 

more than that of the plain doors, but the 
Saving in repairs more than offsets this item 


Steel Foundries in Germany. 
According to recent statistics there are 4o 
establishments in Germany engaged in the pri 


luction of steel castings, turning out 


n IQOo!I 
05,5160 tons of castings, of which 39,008 tons 

re acid and 66,508 tons were basic. steel. 
Germany has for many years played a prom 
ent part in this branch of industry and it is 
imed that the first steel castings were manu- 
tured. by Jakob Mever at the Bochum 
orks in or about the year 1843. The name 
most prominent in the German steel casting 

lustry is that of Krupp, of Essen, who took 


the manufacture in 1862. 
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CAST IRON NOTES. 


Devoted to inquiries from Practical Foundry- 
men on the subject of Melting and Using Cast 
Iron. Address all inquiries to W. J. KEEP, care 
of The Foundry. 


CONFUSION IN THE USE OF DECIMALS 


Question. “I want to ask about the loss 
of silicon during remelting. You say in “Cast 
Iron Notes,” 


per cent of silicon is lost in melting the per- 


for October, that as about 0.25 


centage left in the casting would be 2.62 — 
25 2.37, Whereas if you subtract .25 it would 
be 2.62 25 1.905.” 

[ wrote the questioner giving him the details 
of the operation and asked him to review his 
letter and see if he had not made a mistake, 
as I could not see how he had obtained the 
remainder shown in the above example. To 
this I received the following reply: 

“We have your favor and it seems to us as 
if the question at issue is one of percentage. 
Is not .25 per cent one-fourth? Now if you 
take one-fourth of 2.62 the remainder would 
equal 1.965. Again, if the estimate figures only 
78 of silicon by your method the remainder 
would be 78 25 53, whereas 25 per cent 
of .78 190 585. and further, if you 
should get hold of some car wheel scrap con- 
taining only .23 per cent of silicon you could not 
take .25 per cent from .23, or, in other words, 
you could deduct one-fourth but you could not 
subtract .25 from .23. I hope | have made 
myself plain in this matter and will thank you 
to answer me further regarding percentage. I 
am but a humble beginner in the study of the 
metalloids and feel that you can enlighten me 
on this question.” 

lnstwe? “The difficulty lies in an im 
proper use of decimals. It might be inferred 
from the last portion of the above letter that 
the questioner was one who would not be ex- 
pected to use decimals, but he is superintend- 
ent of one of the largest machine shops in the 
East and it is likely therefore that others may 
have the same. trouble 

In the first example in “Cast Iron Notes” 
for October 7co pounds of return scrap con- 
taining two and forty-six one-hundredths per- 
cent of silicon contains seventeen and twenty- 
two hundredths pounds of silicon This is 
written: 

Lbs. Iron Per cent Silicon Lbs. Silicon 


700 x 2.40 17.22. 


N 


his is obtained thus: 700 2.40 1722. 


1722 — 100 17.22 because we write 2.46 per- 


cent instead of .0246 


By adding together all 
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the iron in the mixture and all the pounds of 
silicon contained in each part thereof, we have 
2000 pounds of iron containing 52.40 pounds of 
silicon. To find the percentage of silicon in 
the mixture we divide 52.40 by 2000 = .o262, 
or two hundred and sixty-two ten-thousandths 
of a pound of silicon to each pound of iron. 
As per cent means per one hundred we must 
multiply this by 100 by moving the decimal 
point two points to the right, when the answer 
reads 2.62 per cent of silicon. 

We will now try to find an answer to an- 
other part of the question. As it takes 100 
per cent to make one whole thing, 25 per cent 


equals one quarter of one. (Observe that 
there is no decimal point used) 2.50 per 
cent = only 2% hundreths of one, and .25 per 
cent == only one quarter of the one-hundredth 


of one, or % of one per cent. If we wish to 
say that No. I pig iron contains two and sixty- 


two one-hundredths per cent of silicon we 
write it: No. I pig iron with 2.62 per cent 
silicon. We read it as above or, two, point 


sixty-two silicon. 

The loss of silicon during remelting depends 
upon the amount in the iron and varies from 
10 to .25 per cent, and if the silicon is very 
low there might be very little or no loss. If 
is lost as esti- 
25 from 


one of one per cent 
mated in the example, we substract 
2.62 leaving 2.37 per cent of silicon in the 
casting. (In subtracting or in adding, the 
decimal points must be placed in a vertical 
line). ‘ 

The word per cent, or the sign %, is placed 


quarter 


after the figures or is understood to be there. 
2.62% 
or per cents, and 62-100 of a per cent. 

In an item in “Cast Iron Notes” 
I advised writing .0025 instead of .25 per cent 
until the founder became familiar with deci- 
mals. 


silicon means two whole one-hundredths 


fc yx October 


If 250 pounds of iron containing .025 per cent 
of sulphur was used we would have 


250 
025 


6.250 


Divide 6.250 by 100 and we have .0625, the 
number of pounds of sulphur in 250 pounds 
of iron. 
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Divide 025 by oo = 





06250 

We point off as many decimal places as are 
contained in the multiplicand and the multi- 
plier. In this case we add one 0 to make five 
places. 

Do not let the answer discourage further 
questions on this subject as the only way to 
understand the matter is to ask questions. 

I think that the above question clearly shows 
why founders have been so slow in calculating 
the percent of silicon in their mixtures. 

My object in taking up this subject in 
“Cast Iron Notes” for October was to try and 
get some chemist to give a more simple method 
of figuring their mixtures than I gave, and to 
find if possible why so few founders calculated 
the silicon in the mixtures. 

COKE IN A MACKENZIE CUPOLA. 

Question. “Our cupola is 54 inches in di- 
ameter and about 7 feet from bottom of charg- 
ing door to bottom of tuyeres. The air inlet 
is 2%4 inches wide and runs all the way around 
the furnace. 

From bottom of air inlet to the bottom of 
cupola spout is about 4 inches and about | 
inch at back. The blast is 12 to 14 ounces 
and we melt from 8 to to tons per day. We 
use coal on the bed and mostly coke between 

Can we use 72 hour coke only?” 
The best way is to try it. The 
modern practice is not to have less than 10 
inches between the air inlet and sand bottom 
is not considered the best method to 
It would also be 


better to have the charging door at least 10 


the charges. 
Answer. 


and it 
adopt a continuous tuyere. 


feet above the tuyeres, if not more. 


One View of Arbitration. 


In a recent issue of the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, Mr. H. M. 
Leland, of the Leland & Faulconer Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich., takes up some of the questions 
involved in arbitrating differences between 
employers and employes, as follows: 

In regard to the fifth arbitrator, the writer 
is even more firmly convinced that he would 
never yield to such an arrangement, regardless 
of how serious the consequences might be. If 
we investigate the methods and internal sys- 
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tems of almost any eminently successful con- 
cern I believe we shall find, without exception, 
that they have gradually developed certain 
business methods and ways of handling their 
various departments and certain methods or 
systems of manufacturing, and these systems 
and methods have built up a large and pros- 
perous business, and by conforming to these 
methods, which are equitable and legitimate, 
their eminent success has been attained. 

Now imagine the absurdity of such a con- 
cern as this entering into an arrangement by 
which some one man from the outside, who 
knows nothing of these systems or the reasons 
why they exist, how they have grown up or 
how imperative they are to the very life it may 
be of the business; imagine such a man, how- 
ever honest or competent he may be (and 
many, many times I regret to say both quali- 
ties may be fairly questioned), solely and alone, 
with no interest or responsibility for the busi- 
ness, passing upon the question of whether 
these systems and methods which have built 
up this business shall be modified, transformed 
or wiped out entirely, and after a few hours’ 
deliberation quietly deciding that all the plans 
and systems resulting from a lifetime of care- 
ful thought and skillful application shall be de- 
stroyed simply because this man has_ been 
chosen fifth arbiter. The proposition is so il- 
logical and suicidal that the writer is unable 
to see how any competent concern who have 
given the matter a moment’s thought can en- 
tertain such a proposition. And yet I regret 
to say that many manufacturers and employers 
are being insidiously led along this dangerous 
road, and complications and precedents are 
being established which, I fear, will sorely 
trouble them in the days that are to come. 

In my judgment, the only arbitration (if it 
may be called arbitration) which any manu- 
facturing concern can safely engage in, where 
shop methods, system, and the general condi- 
tions are to be passed upon, is a conference 
composed of an equal number from each side, 
such as the National Metal Trades Association 
and National Founders’ Association have often 
called upon. Such a body may reach agree- 
ments and modifications of conditions that are 
in a measure satisfactory to each of the op- 
posing parties, and both sides often go away 
from such a conference not only having re- 
ceived new light and holding a different opin- 
ion than the one held when they came together, 
but they often go away entertaining a much 
more wholesome opinion of the merits and 
justice of the other fellow’s side of the case. 





And if it is sometimes impossible to agree it 
is certainly better to disagree than it is to have 
an arbitrary decision made by one irresponsible 
man which may be very burdensome, if it does 
not at times seriously handicap or destroy an 
important and prosperous manufacturing busi- 
ness. 


Industrial Railways for Shop Transportation. 


The handling and transporting of material 
from one department to another in an indus- 
trial establishment requires better facilities 
than is generally provided. While it is true 
that owners of shops are realizing the value 
of powerful quick acting cranes it is doubtful 
if the majority take notice of the absence of 
proper means for transferring material beyond 
the scope of the cranes. It is not an uncom- 
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INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY TRACKS, SWITCHES AND 
CROSSINGS, MANUFACTURED BY THE 
C. W. HUNT CO. 


mon occurrence to see fifteen or twenty men 
pushing against a truck loaded with a heavy 
casting and perhaps traveling on a track made 
of stray pieces of boards to be found about the 
premises. Those of us who have worked in 
foundries in different parts of the country 
will not forget the ill-laid tracks and poorly 
constructed cars, which required the united ef- 
forts of half a dozen individuals to move when 
empty and the whole shop crew when carrying 
a load of any weight. Then there were turn- 
tables which would do anything but turn and 
looking back upon some of these contrivances 
which absorbed more than their share of our 
muscular energy it seems peculiar that better 
equipment was not provided. 

The new works of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., at East Pittsburg, Pa., in com- 
mon with other Westinghouse interests, em- 
body the latest and best features of shop en- 
gineering. No trouble or expense has been 
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ELECTRIC STORAGE 


Supplied by the C 


BATTERY 





LOCOMOTIVE 


W. Hunt Co. to the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., for the ‘‘ Industrial’ railway 


installed at the works at East Pittsburgh, Pa 


spared to arrange and equip the entire plant 


so that the movement of work shall be in a con 
tinuous straight line, and in logical order from 
the time the material leaves the 


raw store 


rooms until 


t becomes a finished product. The 
best facilities for handing and transporting ma 


terial have been introduced, which makes the 


plant a model for other manufacturing estab- 
lishments 
In the main isles the large traveling cranes 


take care of all parts, large and small, but the 


greater area outside the range of the cranes 


must be covered by some more flexible means 
of transportation. 

A fully equipped system of industrial rail 
built by the C. W. Hunt Co., of West 
New Brighton, N. Y., connects the various 


bays, 


ways, 


departments, yards and buildings, and 





VIEWS FROM THE FOUNDRY OF 
INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY TRACKS, 


THE GENERAL 


ELECTRIC CO. 


brings all pieces of heavy work within range 
of the cranes and hoists 

lhe track consists of 20 lb. rails rivetted to 
pressed Within the buildings a 


guard rail is rivetted outside the rail, just suf- 


steel ties. 


ficient space being left to allow for the flange 


of the wheel. By this arrangement the con- 
laid with the rail 


or no obstruction is offered on 


crete floors can be even 


heads, and little 
the surface 

The gauge of the industrial railway is 21! 
and the 


inches, curves are of 12 ft. radius, so 
that very little valuable shop floor space is oc- 
cupied, and the track can be extended into any 
place where it is desirable to move any bulky 
parts. Crossings, ball bearing turntables and 
switches of every description make any rea- 


sonable arrangement possible with this narrow 








» SCHENECTADY, N. Y 
AUXILIARY TO OVERHEAD CRANES, 


-» SHOWING 

















gauge railway. All. these parts, as well as 


tracks sections 20 ft. in length, are made up, 
and need only to be bolted together with the 
fish plates to form a complete railway. The 
simplicity and rapidity of laying this made-up 
track is most convenient and economic, es- 
pecially when it is desirable to complete the 
work expeditiously. Another advantage is that 
when laid all switches or other special work 
is right and the gauge is exactly correct. 

In the Westinghouse shops only flat top cars 
with 4 or 8 wheels and from ™% to 10 ton ca- 
pacity are used, although the C. W. Hunt Co. 
are prepared to furnish cars adapted to handle 
any kind of material, solid or liquid. Roller 
bearings on the cars practically eliminate the 
loss from axle friction, and reduces to a 
minimum the amount of power required to 
push the loaded car from one place to another. 
These cars have a flexible wheel base, the 
axles taking a radial position on a curve, the 
wheels and the radius of the curve being so 
proportioned that there is no slipping on the 
rails to cause a waste of energev through fric 
tion. The arrangement of the wheel flanges on 
the outside makes it possible to round the 
short radius curves easily, although on a 
straight track it is immaterial whether the 
flanges are inside or outside. This variation 
from ordinary railway practice makes no dif 
ference whatever in the operation of the cars 
r the general construction of the railway ex 
cept that the curves, switches and frogs must 


Ss 


be especially arranged to suit wheels with 
outside flanges. 

In applying these principles the outer rails 
around the curves are made of a special form for 
the wheel to run on the flange instead of the 
tread. The axle bearings are pivoted in the 
center between the wheels, permitting them to 
take a radial position. 

If the cars and loads are small, one man, or 
at the most, two men, can push them from one 
part of the shop to another. However, if there 
ire grades about the plant or large quantities 

f heavy material to be moved, recourse must 

had to some greater power. ‘The storage 
ittery electric locomotive is an ideal motive 
wer for this purpose and two of these were 
furnished the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
by the C. W. Hunt Co. A good idea of 
heir form and arrangement may be had from 
1e illustration appearing herewith. The stor 
ge battery, motors, controllers and gear cases 
re above the platform, which permits all the 
tal parts to be inspected or repaired with the 
tmost ease. The locomotive is carried on two 
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swiveling trucks, with every wheel a driver, 
giving a maximum tractive effort, and enabling 
it to draw large loads and ascend heavy grades. 
It runs smoothly around curves of 12 ft. radius 
so that all parts of the works are accessible to 
it. Among the advantages claimed for this 
type of shop locomotive is the absence of trol- 
ley wires with attended fire risk, and the fact 
that it is ready for service at any time and may 
be operated independently of the central power 
plant. No expense is incurred when it is not 
in use and an ordinary workman of average 
intelligence can handle it. 

We also show some illustrations from the 
foundry of the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., which give views of the industrial 
railways furnished that plant by the C. W. 
Hunt Co 


A Special Y Casting. 


We show with this an illustration of a 36 x 
36 x 36-inch Y casting recently turned out by 
the Louisville, Ky., plant of the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., for the Des 
Moines (lowa) Water Works Co. Its weight 
is 8,250 pounds. While this class of castings 
are generally made in loam this method was 
discarded in this instance and all of the mol 


made in dry sand which reduced the cost o 


1 
f 
molding considerably and gave a casting with- 
out flaws or blemishes of any kind. No pat- 
tern was employed except to form the heads o1 
flanges, the balance of the mold beine made 


with sweeps f 


the large flask nec- 


was used without bars 


lhe cope ¢ 


essary to mold this jol 


of any kind. In place of these an open sand 





———— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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plate the size of the flask was cast having an 
opening conforming to the contour of the cast- 
ing. This plate was bolted to the joint of the 
cope and acted as a stripping plate when the 
cope was ready to be lifted off and of course 
nothing could give way with this arrangement. 
It seems to us as if this principle could well be 
utilized in molding many large castings where 
much time is now spent in putting bars and 
chucks in copes, which after all require much 
gaggering securing in general and are 
liable to spring under heavy weights. The 
rigging for molding this casting was gotten 
up by Samuel Milligan, foreman of the foun- 
dry, and Alexander T. 


and 


Drysdale. 


The Use of Risers and the Feeding of Castings. 


There are great differences of opinion as to 
the advantage or otherwise of putting risers on 
castings, and also as to the benefits to be de- 
rived from feeding castings, if any. 

There are many first-class tradesmen who 
hold directly opposite opinions upon the above 
questions. Those who oppose the use of feed- 
ing and risers, | am convinced do so in many 
instances from want of careful thought and 
observation of the work they have turned out 
after it has reached the machine shop. I am 
firmly convinced that both methods have great 
advantages under certain and I 
am quite sure a little careful thought will soon 


conditions, 


teach a molder where and when they are re- 
quired. While reading an article on feeding 
castings in the May Founpry I was very much 
struck with an illustration given by the 
writer to prove the advantage of a number 
of feeding gates on one casting; with all due 
respect to the writer I don’t think he could 
have selected a more unfortunate illustration 
to prove his case. He takes as his illustration 
a fly wheel 15 or 20 feet in diameter with a 
very heavy rim, and suggests that four feed- 
ing gates placed at an equal distance round the 
rim, and kept open with feeding rods until the 
whole rim was set, would be sufficient. There 
is no doubt they would be sufficient, as a mat- 
ter of fact there would be three feeding gates 
too many; one feeding gate will do the work 
and do it better than four, and the making up 
and labor of feeding three gates would be 
saved, not to mention the metal used in filling 
the three unnecessary gates. In order to prove 
the point, let us take the wheel in question; 
we will presume the wheel has been molded 
quite level with the four feeding gates in posi- 
tion, one of which we will say is two inches 


higher than the other three, when the wheel is 
cast; take a ladle of metal and pour it in at 
the highest feeding gate, the result of course 
will be that the metal will overflow at the three 
lower feeding gates, and will continue to do so 
until the ladle is empty or the metal in the 
mold has become so sluggish that the extra 
pressure given by the higher feeding gate will 
not shift it. If two inches of extra pressure at 
one gate will have the effect of causing the 
whole mass of metal in the rim of the wheel 
to move, does it not prove that one feeding rod 
constantly pushed into the rim until the whole 
casting is set would have a much more far- 
reaching effect, providing of course there were 
no other risers on the rim to relieve the pres- 
sure of the feeding rod. Now let us take the 
wheel as it is with the four feeding gates, and 
set four men going with their rods, what is the 
result? One man will sing out “drop of metal 
here,” again in a few moments the same calli 
will be heard, and this will go on every few 
moments until the wheel is set, but it will be 
the same man all the time who is calling for 
metal; if you walk round to the other three 
gates you will find that by keeping them open 
they are relieving the pressure, and thus de- 
feating the object for which they were placed 
there, that of feeding the rim of the wheel; the 
man who is constantly crying out for metal 1s 
simply pumping the metal up into the other 
three gates, and you will find on examination 
that the metal is coming up instead of going 
down. There is no doubt that where a casting 
is of equal proportions one feeding gate is 
sufficient, no matter how large the casting. 

I am decidedly of the opinion that the hubs 
of all pulleys, spur wheels, bevel gears, or any 
wheels or castings with hubs, when the gate 1s 
on the hub should be fed, because if there is 
any dirt or scum, or a bubble off the center 
core it will almost always be found at the 
gate, a few pokes with a feeding rod will dis- 
place the scum, relieve the imprisoned bubble, 
and ensure a solid hub. I am not in favor of 
risers on the rims of spur gears or pulleys of 
any kind, as the only effect they have is to re- 
duce the pressure where they happen to be 
placed, and have a detrimental rather than a 
beneficial effect; on the other hand, I am a 
firm believer in the advantages accruing from 
risers on high points of irregular castings, par- 
ticularly if they have cores in them or if 
shaped so that there are pods or pockets in the 
mold from which one may expect a bubble or 
kick; by keeping the running gate a little 
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iigher than the risers we have the advantage 
‘f flowing a little metal through the mold with 
yeneficial results. Take for example the many 
pipes, tees, Y pipes, elbows and bends of all 
sorts cast horizontally with deep flanges. Most 
nolders, I am sure, have seen some ghastly 
pipe flanges when the machines got to work on 
them. By putting a riser on pipe flanges and 
flowing a little metal through, it is possible to 
turn out pipes with solid flanges. If the 
molder rams his top flanges as hard as a 
brick or uses very wet sand, the casting will 
eventually reach the scrap pile, riser, or no 
riser. Then there is another class of castings 
where the riser is of inestimable benefit— 
large plate work where there is great pressure. 
I remember a molder on one occasion making 
a flat plate 11%4 inches thick 10 by 7 feet; he 
put about four tons of weights on his cope, 
and made up two nice high gates, one at each 
end of the plate; when the casting came out, 
it was about % of an inch thicker than it 
should have been and with veins sticking out 
in all directions around the edge; the second 
one he made, the same cope and weights were 
used, only the foreman had something to say 
in the matter, with the result that on this occa- 
sion the gate boxes were kept very low, and 
three risers were cut on each side of the plate, 
the top of the risers being level with the top 
of the box; the metal was checked imme- 
diately the mold was full, the risers being 
lower than the gates relieved the pressure, the 
result being-a first-class plate, a positive proof, 
in this case at any rate, that risers when prop- 
erly applied are beneficial. 
Harry WILLIs. 


The Right Place to Build a Foundry. 


Johnson & Erickson have commenced busi- 
ness in their foundry. They find sand suitable 
for molding right on the lots where the foun- 
dry is located.—Cambridge (Minn.) Press. 


Kelly & Taneyhill, Waterloo, Iowa, will en- 
large their foundry department. Patterns have 
been purchased of Frank Megow, of Independ- 
ence, Iowa, who will have charge of the foun- 
dry. The company will make builders’ cast- 
ngs and fill contracts for structural steel. 

The Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., of 
\nsonia, Conn., has increased its capital stock 
to $1,150,000. 

The D. Clint Prescott Co., of Menominee, 
ch., will extend its foundry. 
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A New Method of Lining Cupolas. 


Many attempts have been made to do away 
with fire bricks in that part of the cupola which 
extends above the tuyeres, and a number of 
schemes involving water-jacketing have been 
tried. Even the late Mr. Colliau thought at 
one timé that it would be possible to partially 
do away with fire brick, as his original patent 
for a hot blast cupola shows no lining above 
the melting zone. Of course there can be no 
doubt that without a lining the shell would be- 
come rather warm and impart a certain amount 
of heat to the blast, but there is no evidence 
to show that Mr. Colliau ever attempted to 
operate a cupola after this fashion, and if he 
did he kept the result of his experiment to 
himself. There is not the least doubt that some 
unpleasant eye openers awaits the one who 
tries to melt iron within an iron shell withou 


—_ 


this possesses a refractory lining extending at 
reast some distance above the melting zone. 

Naturally the temperature of the interior of 
the cupola shows a constant decrease after the 
melting zone is passed, as the stock is not 
brought to a high heat until within a few 
inches of the region wherein the actual melting 
is performed. We all know that the ordinary 
fires to be found in stoves, heaters and fur- 
naces will not burn out the cast iron surround- 
ing them except after long use. The stock de- 
scending in the cupola does not attain a tem- 
perature exceeding that to be found in a com- 
mon stove until it reaches the immediate vi- 
cinity of the melting zone. Everyone is ac- 
quainted with the fact that iron will not melt 
without artificial draft and as the effect of this 
is largely confined to the melting zone and as 
no iron will melt above this same melting zone 
it is reasonable to suppose that the iron shell 
of the cupola will not be melted by the heat to 
be found in that part extending from the charg- 
ing door to within five feet of the tuyeres. This 
is not saying that the cupola shell may not be 
damaged by being subjected to such a heat as 
is to be found there, resulting in buckling and 
blistering the sheets of steel of which it is 
made. 

The fact that iron will not melt above a cer- 
tain point in the cupola has been taken advan- 
tage of by Alexander Eadie, foreman of the 
Lowfield Foundry, Newark-on-Trent, England, 
operated by James Simpson & Co., Ltd., in de- 
signing a cupola lining of hollow cast iron 
blocks, the details of which are shown in 
Fig. 2. 

This foundry has in use a No. 4 Stewart’s 
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FIG. I. SECTIONAL AND PLAN VIEWS OF A ‘‘RAPID’’ 
CUPOLA, LINED WITH CAST IRON BLOCKS 
Rapid Cupola, a plan and sectional view of 
which is shown in Fig. 1, and in this the cast 
iron lining was first tried about three years 
ago. As will be noted in the illustration this 
cupola is contracted at the tuyeres and follows 


l 
the British 
into which 


melted lhe 


practice in retaining the receiver 


the iron finds its soon as 


Way as 


cast tron lining commences 4 
feet 6 inches above the center of the tuyeres, 
and is supparted by means of an angle iron 
bolted to the inside of the cupola shell. 


lo this 
angle iron is first of all bolted a cast iron ring 
2 inches thick, the inside diameter of the ring 
being the same diameter as is formed by the 
blocks when they are in position. On this cast 
iron ring the first layer of cast iron blocks is 
laid in 
by cast 


a circle, the blocks being held together 


iron ‘keys. The cast iron ring will 


close up the orifice at the lower side of the 


blocks, leaving that at the top open. The sec- 
ond layer of blocks is then put in position, and 
is arranged to break joint with the lower layer, 
so that there can be a circulation of air all 
the blocks. 
with the next layer of blocks, as shown in the 
illustration, and so on, the whole forming a 


round The same method is used 


regular honeycomb of air passages. 

From the dimensions given in Fig. 2 it will 
be seen that the central air space of the blocks 
is 24) inches wide by 5% to 6 inches long, and 
where it comes in 
The 


openings have been provided not only for the 


the thickness of the metal 


contact with the cupola gases is 1 inch. 


purpose 


i saving weight but also to provide a 
channel through which air may be circulated. 
blocks in the 
provided with holes on their outside surface 
Into 
these holes wrought iron pipes 1% inches in 


Chree lowest row but one are 


penetrating through into the air space. 


diameter are carried through the outside shell 
of the cupola, as at A, and are connected to the 
blast his row of blocks has a clear passage 
for the air all round, as a piece 1% by 1% 
from both ends of each 
B. All the blocks in the 


hole 1 


inches 1s removed 


block, as shown at 


top row have a inches in diameter, 


sO as to provide outlets for the blast, as shown 


at C. This cast iron block lining is carried up 


to the top of the charging door. No fire-clay 


or cement is used either between or on the 


face of the blocks exposed to the furnace gases 


The space between the cast iron blocks and the 


shell of the cupola is, however, filled up with 


fire-clay mixed with finely broken bricks. 
\fter using this cupola for nearly two years 
it became necessary to move it to another part 


of the foundry and as a consequence all of 


these iron blocks were removed, which af 


forded an excellent chance for examination as 


to the wear and tear that had taken place since 


they were first put into the cupola. We are 
advised by Messrs. Simpson & Co. that no 
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FIG. 2. 


DETAILS OF CAST IRON CUPOLA BLOCK. 








dry 








naterial sign of wear or fusion were found 


ind but for the white enamelled surface, which 
‘ontinual use had given them, they appeared to 
e in as good a state of preservation as when 
hey were cast. 

Among the advantages claimed for these cast 
ron cupola blocks is the saving in fire brick, 


as it has practically been demonstrated that 


he iron blocks will last indefinitely. As the 
cast iron lining does not become rough and 
uneven through wear, there is no chance for 
the charges to be hung up and they ought 
therefore to reach the melting zone in better 
shape and thus promote uniform melting. With 
a fire brick lining that portion which lays in 
the immediate vicinity of the charging door 
receives severe usage, which does not affect 
he cast iron lining. Since nothing adheres 
to the cast blocks there are of course no repairs 
to be made to the part of the cupola so lined. 
Messrs. Simpson & Co. also claim that the 
melting capacity of their cupola has shown an 
increase in speed with the new type of lining, 
as they are now securing from 4% to 5 tons 
of melted iron per hour whereas they formerly 
could only melt 3% 


tons per hour. 

We note that quite a few prominent foun 
dries throughout Great Britain are using these 
cast iron cupola blocks, which would tend t 
show that they meet requirements and as far 
as we can judge there is no reason why they 
should not give good service in the upper part 
f the cupola. The main point to guard 
against is the temptation to use them too close 
to the melting zone, where the heat is above 
that which would prevail with a natural draft. 
Messrs. Simpson & Co. believe that the air 
circulating through the bricks plays an import- 
ant part in preventing them from melting. We 
do not believe that the small amount of air 
which will flow through the pipe A, Fig. 1, 
will materially affect the temperature of the 
blocks. As we have already pointed out, iron 
will not melt beyond a certain distance above 
the tuyeres and we believe the main reason 
for the successful use of Mr. Eadie’s invention 

due more to the good sense he has shown 

keeping the cast iron blocks within the 
egitimate field they can possibly serve than to 
air which is forced through them. 

When the writer first noted the arrangement 
r forcing a small amount of air through the 
pipe A and letting this escape at C it occurred 


¢ 


+ 


him that if there was such a thing possible 
as Increasing the temperature of the blast: by 
circulating it through the hollow cast iron 
cks that advantage should be taken of this 
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by having all the air for the cupola taken in at 
B and connecting through a larger outlet than 
that shown at A with the tuyere box or wind 
chamber. This would be a reversal of the 
principle now followed, though it seemed to 
me in view of what is being accomplished in 
blast furnace practice, as if even a small in- 
crease in temperature should show some econ- 
omy in the fuel ratio. I do not believe that 
the blast would be raised much in temperature 
by being rapidly passed through these cast 
iron tuyeres but I argued that no harm could 
be done even if there should develop no dis- 
tinct advantages. I communicated my views 
to Messrs. Simpson & Co. who advise me that 
in one foundry, where they tried to carry out 
this idea of letting the air from the blower en- 
ter the top row of iron blocks and find its 
way through them to the tuyeres, the experi- 
ment was followed by very bad results. At 
lerstand the reason 
of this, but in looking over the method of lay- 


first I was at a loss to un 


ing these iron blocks I find that the joints are 
not air tight, nor 1s any attempt made to have 
them so. In the case of the foundry which 
tried to force the air through the iron blocks 
to the tuyeres there is nothing to show that 
any special precaution was taken to prevent 
leakage; besides, the normal pressure to be 
found in blast pipes may have been increased 
through a too small outlet to the tuyeres, 
when the air would naturally find its way out 
through the great number of small crevices be- 
tween the joints of the blocks instead of being 
forced through to the tuyeres. Bad melting is 
naturally to be expected under such condi- 
tions. I still hold the belief that if the joints 
of these cast iron cupola blocks can be closed 
up tight, there can no harm be done by pass- 
ing all the air required by the cupola through 
them, and besides the effect the larger volume 
of air will’have in keeping the blocks. cool, any 
increase which is possible in the tehiperature 
of the blast should be a distinct advantage 
rather than a detriment. 

A patent has been granted Mr. Alexander 
Eadie on this type of cupola linings. His 
interests in the United States are represented 
by the Power Specialty Co., of 126 Liberty 
Street, N. Y., of whom further particulars 
concerning this interesting method of reducing 
expenses around the cupola may be obtained. 


The Hayward Foundry & Machine Co., has 
been organized at Monongahela, Pa., and will 
erect a suitable building as soon as plans can 
be prepared. 
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Electrical Foundry Equipment. 

‘ne Northern Electrical Mfg. Co. of Madi- 
son, Wis., are making a specialty of furnishing 
One of the 
earliest plants fitted up by this company is that 
of the Reading Car Wheel Co., Reading, Pa., 
and we show with this some illustrations per- 
Fig. 1 illustrates a highly 


electrical equipment for foundries. 


taining to same. 
convenient and efficient arrangement for tilting 
the stationary mixing ladle in front of the 
cupola. The ladles seen on the tram cars hold 
about 800 pounds of metal each, or just about 


When the 


ladle is filled the car is electrically driven to 


enough iron to pour one car wheel. 


the floor where the metal is to be poured. It 
is there lifted off by an electric crane and 
delivered to the 


molder on any part of his 


floor. The speed of the hoist and rack is under 
the control of the molder from any point on 
the floor. This is accomplished by an arrange- 
ment of control-ropes extending from end to 
end of the building and within easy reach of 
the workmen. These ropes are shown in Fig. 
2, passing over guide pulleys suspended from 
the overhead tracks. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the overhead arrangement 
of the hoists and rack motors. Fig. 4 gives a 
view of the method adopted for transferring 
the red hot wheels from the mold to the an- 
nealing pits. 
Northern motor to an 
tumbling barrel for cleaning castings. 


Fig. 6 shows the application of a 
electric ordinary 


Inter- 


NORTHERN MOTOR OPERATING 7-TON MIX- 
ING LADLE. 


posed between the motor and the tumbling 
barrel is a train of gears for reducing the speed 
Che dust proof quality of this motor makes it 
peculiarly adapted for operating machinery in 
cleaning rooms. 

The Northern Electrical Mfg. Co. have also 
brought out an electrically-driven foundry 
The first one of these 
was built for use in a malleable iron foundry. 


truck, shown in Fig. 5. 


The old method of placing the pots containing 
the castings in the ovens and taking them out 
again was an expensive and troublesome opera- 
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A BATTERY 
tion, requiring from six to twelve men. To 
remedy this, they equipped the truck here illus- 
trated. 

his consists of a Northern back-geared 
motor connected to the truck shaft by means 
of a worm and gear. On this shaft are mount- 
ed the two truck wheels that are keyed fast to 
the shaft. The forks on the truck are mount- 
ed on an eccentric, the eccentric being operated 
by a lever that is shown between the motor and 
the controlling apparatus. By raising this 
lever the forks are dropped down low enough 
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OF NORTHERN MOTORS OPERATING 








HOISTS AND RACKS 
to be shoved in underneath the pot of castings, 
and by puliing the lever down to the position 
shown in the illustration, the pot of metal is 
raised. On the front end of the truck is 
mounted a reel containing the wire that is 
paid out automatically as the truck is operated 
back and forth in the oven. On one side of the 
reel is mounted a reversible controller that op- 
erates the motor. This equipment is so com- 
pact and complete that one man can do the 
work of twelve in a great deal less time than 
by the old method. 


FIG. 4. A PORTION OF WORKING FLOOR UNDER HOISTS 
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FIG. 5. 
An Effective Way of Advertising. 


Manager Lee, of the Providence Aluminum 


Co., Providence, R. L, tells a tale of how he 
reccived a tremendous lot of free advertising 
for charging a man $4 for soldering tiie broken 
spout of an aluminum coffee pot. Mr. Lee 
says that the spout was a tapering one and had 


a jagged break, and that he told the owner it 





rUMBLING BARREL OPERATED BY A NORTHERN MOTOR. 


ELECTRICALLY-DRIVEN FOUNDRY TRUCK. 


would be expensive to repair it, but the latter 
said, “Never mind the cost, go ahead.” Mr. 
Lee put in eleven hours’ time on repairing the 
coffee pot, and when he was through wondered 
liow he dare charge his cost of time for the 
repairs. He finally put his bottom figures at $4, 
and told the owner he must pay if he expected 
to leave Mr. Lee’s shop with a whole skin. The 
mwwner did pay the bill, but went away vowing 
vengeance on Manager Lee and his 

This took the 
ot telling every one about the 
Co.'s 


pots, 


shop. vengeance 
form 
Providence Aluminum’s 


charges for soldering coffee 


but as far as Mr. Lee can discover, 
it has been the means of informing 
people where they can get alumin- 
um cast and 


soldered, and up to 


date he has been very well satisfied 
with the number of customers who 
have reported of 


as the 


hearing of him 
man who charged $4 for 


soldering the spout of a coffee pot 


S. G. Hunter will erect a foun 
dry, 44x100 feet, at Atlantic, Lowa 
This will be operated in connectio1 
Atlantic Works, 


mwwned by Mr. Hunter 


with the Iron 
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Long Heats in Small Cupolas. 


Many foundrymen having small cupolas have 
indoubtedly at times found them to be tem- 
orarily too small to meet the capacity of the 
shop, and in trying to run them for long heats 
have had such cupolas bung up, or perhaps 
been compelled to drop the bottom before the 
equired amount of iron had been melted, and 
all floors poured off. Such is especially the ex- 
perience of those foundries which have cupolas 
less than thirty inches in diameter inside the 
lining. Let us consider some of the things 
which cause a cupola to bung up and shorten 
the time it can be successfully kept in blast. 

Poor daubing material is one of the chief 
causes of bunged-up cupolas, and even good 
material thay be prepared and put on in such a 
manner as to give very poor results. Among 
other things, are bad management, dirty or 
rustv iron, the absence of proper arrangements 
for fluxing, the cooling action of the blast, ete. 
faking these items in the order in which they 
have been named | will try and show how the 
evil effects of each may be lessened and the 
cupola kept in blast for several hours and give 
good hot iron from first to last and a clean 
drop afterward. 

Poor daubing is fused by the intense leat, 
slushing down the sides of the cupola until a 
point just above the tuyeres is reached, where 
it becomes chilled by the blast and stops, thus 
forming a shelf or bridge upon which will 
lodge the stock being melted. The descending 
iron and slag keeps adding to this bridge until 
the cupola is completely choked. Good daub 
ing material will do the same thing if it is not 
properly prepared and applied. The daubing 
for a cupola consists of fire clay and enough 
silica or sharp sand to open it. If too much 
clay is used the daubing cracks and falls off 
or is forced off by the steam and gas generated 
between the crust that is formed by the heat 
drying the side next to the fire on the one side 
nd the lining on the other. If not enough 
clay has been used the daubing will crumble 
nd get knocked off by the commotion of the 
ron and coke as it sinks in the cupola. In 
either case the result will be similar to that 

hich is noted when proper material is not 
sed. Some clays can have more sand mixed 

ith them than others but as a general rule 
ual parts of each will be found to be about 
ght. The daubing should be mixed quite 
iff and be applied to the lining good and 
lid. A very good plan is to take a brick and 


go all over the daubing when all of this has 
been applied and giving it additional hardness 
by thumping it with the brick. When daubing 
is put on in this way and has been properly 
prepared before being used, it is going to stay 
and protect the lining as it was intended to do 
in the first place. 

In the bad management one often witnesses 
around cupolas may be mentioned the way 
some melters have of burning up the bed be- 
fore charging the iron and thus filling up the 
hearth with ashes and then the dirty, shiftless 
mode of charging followed by some cupola 
tenders is surely anything but good manage- 
ment Anybody can throw iron and coke into 
a cupola but to get good results these materials 
must be properly charged. Lots of sand and 
dirt on the iron or rusty iron, in fact anything 
which will increase the amount of slag in the 
cupola will shorten the time the latter can be 
kept in blast, however, where there is much 
rusty scrap, it is well to have some sand too, 
for one helps to flux the other, and this brings 
us to the next point in running long heats, the 
slagging of the cupola 

\Whenever a small cupola is expected to be 
kept in blast for a much longer time than one 
hour it becomes necessary to remove the slag 
which is being formed in the melting process. 
In order to remove the slag from the cupola, it 
is necessary to have this very fluid and to as- 
sist in keeping it in this condition we must 
have some kind of flux, such as limestone, oys- 
ter shells, fluor spar, or marble chips. The 
amount required of either is regulated by the 
the ton of 
iron charged would be about right to start with, 


quality, but about fifty pounds t 


beginning to use the flux on the second or 
third charge. To operate properly there should 
be a slag hole and spout on the cupola, but if 
such is not provided and it is found difficult 
to supply these the cupola may be slagged at 
the tapping hole, which is a very dirty process, 
however. ‘To minimize the cooling action of 
the blast the tuyere area should be large, say 
25 per cent of the area of the cupola. ‘This 
gives the required volume of air with a mild 
blast. If there are two rows of tuyeres, so 
much the better, for the zone acted upon by 
the blast will be larger and the cooling effect 
at any given point will be less. It is surprising 
to note how much this feature alone will ‘re- 
duce the tendency of a cupola to choke up. The 
blower should be speeded up to give the re- 
quired amount of air and every melter should 


remember that it 1s the volume and not the 
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pressure of the blast which does the melting. 
Before one can properly charge a cupola he 
must have some idea of the theory involved in 
melting in a cupola. Every cupola has a melt- 
ing zone extending across the cupola from a 
point six to ten inches above the tuyeres to 
another point eighteen to twenty-four inches 
above the tuyeres. The exact location of this 
meltin$ zone is regulated by the volume and 
pressure of blast. Iron can be melted any- 
where within this zone but not to any extent 
above or below it. Melting should begin near 
the top of this zone and be completed by the 
time the charge has reached the center of the 
zone. This allows the iron a chance to become 
superheated by dropping through the balance 
of the melting zone on its way to the hearth. 
From the above it will be noted that but six or 
seven inches of the bed is used to melt each 
charge of iron and that therefore it is neces- 
sary that the charges of coke should be of just 
such a size as to replenish the bed and bring 
this to its original height after each charge 
has been melted. The weight of iron in the 
charges should be nine or ten pounds to every 
pound of coke, which will give good, hot iron 
and fast melting provided that the bed and 
first charge of iron has been right and insured 
proper conditions at the start. The height of 
the bed must be determined for each cupola 
and the best way to do this is to put in a bed of 
coke that will come eighteen or twenty inches 
above the top of tuyeres. See that this is burn- 
ing well and’ put on a charge of iron amount- 
ing to three or four pounds to every pound of 
coke in the bed and follow 
charges as mentioned above. 


this up with 
If this is done, 
iron should appear at the tapping hole in from 
five to seven minutes, and be hot right from 
the start. Should the iron come hot at the 
start but grow dull before the first charge is 
melted the bed is either too low or the first 
charge too heavy. If the iron comes hot at 
first and then melts slow or stops melting be- 
tween first and second charges more iron can 
be placed on the bed. By watching the melting 
at the first part of the heat in this way the 
proper height of bed and the weight of iron for 
the first charge can easily be determined. 


C. K. WELLER. 


Trouble with a Crank Pin Bearing. 
sketch of a 
side rod or crank pin bearing with which I am 
having some trouble, holes being discovered 


I show with this a locomotive 






Spots where holes 
are found after _—\ << "1 
the bearing has - 

been in usea 





short time 
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A DEFECTIVE BEARING. 


after the casting has been in use for Some time 
These holes are found only in the heaviest par 
of the bearing. I have made these casting 
of phosphor bronze and also ordinary bronze, 
I have gated them with as large a gate as the 
bearing would take in the central portion of 
the casting, where it is I inch in thickness, 
using a gate of the same sectional area as the 
casting is in that particular part, yet, the 
holes continue to be found and crank pins are 
destroyed as the result. I will be glad if som« 
of the readers of THe Founpry could suggest 


a remedy. Davin Rocers. 


A Jersey Wonder. 


Down in the State of New Jersey they do 
big things in the way of incorporating. Not 
long ago they took a whack at the foundry in 
dustry and anuounced the formation of the In- 
ternational Foundry Co., with a capital stock of 
$5,000,000. Five million dollar foundries are 
not very common, although there are a few, 
and naturally when one does appear it attracts 
attention. This is a good thing as sometimes 
these million dollar enterprises do not have 
enough money at the start to buy a cupola and 
a coreoven. With something sounding good to 
fall back on, however, there is very seldom any 
trouble experienced in finding people who are 
willing to exchange their coin for stock. 

From what the International Foundry C 
has made public regarding its mission on this 
earth, it appears as if this concern intends to 
gobble up the brake shoe industry, although 
hints at going much further. Evidently with 
a view of inducing outsiders to invest some of 
their spare change the International Found: 
Co. has issued a prospectus from which w 
gather the following: 











“The purpose of the International Foundry 
Co. is to exploit,Chas. Sp. Szekely’s system of 
casting iron. At the present time iron is cast 
in sand molds, molders being engaged in mak- 
ing the molds which can only be used for one 


casting. In all foundries the molders are en- 
gaged the better part of the day in preparing 
the sand form or mold for the particular ar- 
ticle desired to be cast, and later in the after- 
noon the iron is smelted and cast. A liberal 
time is allowed for the molten metal to remain 





in the sand mold to cool, and usually the next 
morning the castings are taken from the molds. 
lhen follows the process of cleaning the article 
which has been cast the day before. This 
means an enormous expense, as the wages of 
molders vary from $3 to $4.50 a day. Under 


“me the system invented by Mr. Szekely permanent 
ian molds are used. ‘The mold is made for the 
Ling particular article desired to be cast and the re- 
ONZE, sult is that the casting is done day and night, 
5 the if necessary. The molten iron is poured into 
nm of the permanent mold, opened, and practically a 
ness, finished article is taken therefrom within 30 
s the seconds after the casting. The mold is again 
the closed and another casting is made, and this 
Bare can be continued ad infinitum with the same 
some rapidity. 
ggest “The Szekely process consists of a patent 
RS. mold and a chemical compound used in smear- 
ing the molds, which enable us to produce iron 
which can be bored, chiseled, drilled and planed 
i he with greater ease than can now be accom- 
a plished with sand castings, and enable us to 
ry in produce a quality of iron which experts liken 
a tie. to soft steel. It can readily be understood that 
i al there is a tremendous saving under this pro- 
i cess, as the cost of molding, cleaning, and the 
re sand or graphite, as now used, are done away 
| mie with. At the present time this system is un- 
i known to the iron world, and the right to use 
yma the same has been purchased by the Interna- 
; pr tional Foundry Co., at an enormous cost, and 
vi nye the commercial utility of the process has been 
od a absolutely demonstrated after the expenditure 
- pee of many thousands of dollars. It is apparent 
ioe that this system is particularly adapted to ar- 
-C es manufactured in tremendous quantities 
y * where the patterns are similar.” 
> pm \t this point the person who prepared the 
Yr © prospectus, from which we have quoted as 
ex See ibove, becomes so enthusiastic over the profits 
Rone which are in sight in manufacturing brake 
saeaihe shoes, that we dislike to transfer these, his re- 
ch Ww marks, to our pages as they are on account of 
a iear that our readers may insist on investing 
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all the money they can borrow in the enter- 
prise. We are told that there are millions of 
tons of brake shoes used annually in the 
United States alone. That the brake shoe made 
by the Szekely process is all that it should be 
is said to be vouched for by the testing labora- 
tory of a certain university and it also ap- 
pears that the assistant engineer of a tobacco 
works will explain the meaning of the technical 
terms in the report received from this source 
to the uninitiated. The prospectus continues: 

“At the present time there are only two 
kinds of brake shoes in use, one called the or- 
dinary gray iron casting which is used by the 
railroads on freight cars, and the other the 
patent brake shoe, which is used for passenger 
coaches and street railways. The ordinary 
gray iron casting is a much cheaper article 
compared to that used by passenger coaches 
and street railways. The one sells at an 
average of $35 per ton and the other from $50 
to $60 per ton. The average cost of produc- 
tion is from $8 to $10 dollars per ton under ‘he 
present system. Under the Szekely system it 
is reduced to anywhere from fifty cents to one 
dollar per ton. Thus it becomes apparent that 
the International Foundry Co. is today in a 
position to manufacture the best brake shoes 
in the market at the smallest price. In fact, 
our ordinary gray iron casting is better than 
the best patented brake shoe. 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad uses approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty thousand tons 
of brake shoes a year, in which there is an 
average profit of from $10 to $15 per ton. The 
New York Central Railroad uses some ninety 
thousand tons of brake shoes a year. It is 
unnecessary to give the tonnage used by other 
railroads, the two examples above cited are 
sufficient to give a fair insight into the enor- 
mous business that may be done in the brake 
shoe line. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the International Foundry Co. is perfectly sat- 
isfied that at a low estimate it will receive 
orders for fully one hundred thousand tons of 
brake shoes the first year, the profit of which 
at a conservative estimate will amount to over 
a million dollars.” 

The following paragraph ought to make the 
man who has money tied up in a foundry 
shiver for the safety of his investment: “Under 
our system it will be impossible for any foun- 
dry to compete with us. As above stated we 


will commence operations with the manufac- 
ture of brake shoes. In time this will be ex- 
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tended to other castings of a more complicated 
and costlier nature.” 


If one is to rely on the figures quoted for 
two of the leading railways there should be 
consumed in this country, according to its 
mileage, not less than two million tons of brake 
shoes per annum. As near as can be ascer- 
tained the foundries of the United States pur- 
chase in the neighborhood of four million tons 
of pig iron per annum and a fair estimate of 
the amount of scrap iron melted in the same 
period would not place this above two million 
tons. Therefore according to the statement of 
the International Foundry Co., 33 1-3 per cent 
of the output of our foundries is brake shoes, 
something which is very difficult to believe. 
Then again the cost of producing brake shoes 
is not from eight to ten dollars per ton out- 
side of the cost of the iron, in fact the writer 
believes 
equipped for making this class of castings that 


there are several foundries so well 
the cost of molding does not exceed one dollar 
per ton, which is the figure shown by the 
Szekely promoters. The that 
these people will produce iron which experts 


liken to 


process claim 


soft steel, is one of those little sur- 
prises, which appears every so long, and then 
fades away as the expert loses his job. 

Some time ago these same brake shoe peo- 
ple rented a foundry at Cold Spring, N. Y. 
According to latest reports they have closed 
this plant and removed to parts unknown, 
which would tend to show that there was not 


sufficient money in the business to continue. 


Should a Riser be Open or Shut? 


BY JAMES A. MURPHY. 


This is written in compliance with the gen- 
eral Mr. 
tended to foundrymen, to toe the scratch and 


invitation of Loudon, recently ex- 
explain away the vagaries of closing their 
risers. In the meantime he maintains, and 
cites examples to prove, that this practice is 
not alone valueless but decidedly harmful. 
Notwithstanding these claims and the appar- 
ent success of his experiments, he will have a 
hard time to convince experienced foundrymen 
I have 
been associated in a practical way with men of 
very inflexible opinions on both sides of this 


that his practice is right in all cases. 


important question, for it is not by any means 
new, and I have witnessed both loosing import- 


ant and one 


costly castings from cause or 
the other in keeping the riser of the mold open 


or closed at the wrong time. Then there is an- 





other fellow who makes it a practice to ope 
all risers when the mold is half full of meta 
and he in my opinion is the most foolhard 
of the three specimens of misinformed foundry 
man we have just mentioned. 

I am ready to defend the one who maintait 
that many castings of certain shape and dk 
sign will be more perfect if they are poure 
with the risers of the mold open, for I have o 
more than one occasion secured perfect cast 
ings by this seemingly simple arrangement 
and it only—where others totally failed. Y« 
I also know that it is a necessity to keep th 
riser shut on some classes of castings. I em 
ploy both methods in pouring castings, and it 
certain instances also follow the plan of allow 
ing the gases to flow easily through the riser 
and I am free to say that these important de- 
tails in the art of molding have not cost me the 
loss of a casting in a number of years. 

In many instances the gas generated during 
the process of pouring the castings, serve a very 
useful purpose, that of applying a pressure to 
the walls and cope of the mold, without which 
many a casting would be lost, this depending 
somewhat upon the material of which the mold 
is made. The quality of the sand used in form 
ing a mold often decides whether this shall b« 
That a 
pressure of gas has in many cases a decided 


poured with an open or closed riser. 


tendency to mar and ruin a casting by cold 
shuts, wrinkles, and in the case of very dull 
iron, large air holes on the top part of the 
casting, none but those. ignorant of the true 
principles of founding will deny. But even 
in the face of these facts my experience leads 
me to believe that it is utter folly to assert 
that all castings are better if being poured 
with risers. 


open Castings poured in open 


liable to than those 


covered with a cope, but apply suction to the 


sand are not more scab 
surface of the latter by means of an open riser, 
In this as 
in many other cases a great deal depends on the 
amount of surface of the mold and the length 
of time this is exposed to the heat of the 
molten iron, 


and it is liable to scab every time. 


I emphatically disagree with Mr. Loudon in 
the deduction he makes from his experiment 
of pouring two similar castings, one with the 
risers open and one with these closed, when he 
claims to have found that the casting poured 
with the riser closed will have air holes in its 
upper part while the one poured with open 
risers will come out perfect. The very op- 
posite of his assertions is what takes place, 
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and of this we have every day ocular demon- 
stration. I never saw an open sand casting 
of any kind, from pig iron to 1I2-ton engine 
wheels, that will not show air holes under the 
skin. These may be observed without taking 
the trouble of machining the castings and their 
magnitude is governed by the amount of sul- 
phur in the iron and the temperature at which 
it is poured. The duller the iron the larger 
and deeper will be the holes. ‘This is a patent 
fact to all intelligent observers, Mr. Loudon’s 
experiment to the contrary notwithstanding. 
If he found the opposite to be true he cer- 
tainly must have had a more subtle, accommo- 
dating and exemplary mixture of iron than it 
was ever my luck to see or handle. However, 
it seems to me more likely that the machine 
shop “cub,” who usually attends to such jobs, 
exchanged these castings and thereby deceiv- 
ed Mr. Loudon so completely and left such an 
extraordinary impression upon him, that in 
order to obtain relief this had to explode in 
print. 

If there is any danger that the pressure of 
air in the mold will prevent the free flow of 
the metal therein to such an extent as to cause 
wrinkles or cold shuts on the casting, then the 
riser should be left open. On the other hand, 
if there is any danger that a “draw down” or 
a “burn down” will occur, then it is better to 
leave the riser closed. Both of the terms here 
employed have a distinct and separate meaning, 
though they partly occur from the same cause, 
and we all know that these things happen 
very often. Again the appearance of these 
defects as well as many others depends a 
great deal upon the thickness of the metal, 
the delicacy of the surface of the mold and 
the area of this which is exposed to the heat 
as well as the length of time consumed in fill- 
ing the mold. If I consider it necessary to 
pour a mold with open risers I always put 
enough of these on the casting to give free 
egress to the gases, and by every means I try 
to prevent that terrible rush of air, which we 
often witness in consequence of insufficient 
outlet. Then again, there are thousands of 
the heavier class of castings where it makes 
no actual difference whether the risers are 
open or closed. I always pour these with 
open risers, not because I believe I will ob- 
tain better castings by doing so, but on ac- 
count of the extra labor involved in preparing 
these properly. It is impossible to adopt any 
rule to govern all cases as each requires 
thought and judgment peculiar to itself. This 


detail of molding is important, though some 
seem to believe that the veriest amateur can 
decide this question right, by declaring that 
the risers should be left open. Very often it 
will require quite a bit of study to determine 
which plan should be followed. 

[ should not like to pour a large kettle, 
made bottom side up, in green sand with an 
open riser on the top of it, nor would I con- 
sider it good practice to close this up tight. 
here are many ways of allowing the gases to 
escape gradually without occasioning a flame 
to shoot two or three feet into the air. The 
blowing of air through the riser would with 
this casting be decidedly harmful, by causing 
the bottom of the kettle to scab, which for 
many purposes would condemn it to the scrap 
heap. One thing which should be remembered 
in connection with the blowing of air from a 
mold is that in doing so it tends to create a 
vacuum in the mold, and draws the air from 
the surface of the mold when this should be 
driven outwards through the natural passage- 
way. What influence the absence of pressure 
of air in the mold has on the prevention of 
“dumb scabs” is more than I can get through 
my cranium. In my case this may be abnor- 
mally thick, but I will wager a silk hat against 
a salt herring that there are others. If the 
pressure of air in the mold has any influence 
in preventing these defects, which is at the 
best doubtful, this would be exerted against 
their formation. A dumb scab or buckle does 
not occur until after that part of the mold, 
which these cover, is filled with metal. Some- 
one may be tempted to contradict me in this 
statement, but | have investigated this feature 
very carefully and feel sure of my ground 
A buckle is formed when a piece of loam or 
sand as the case may be, is forced inwards by 
gases from the wall of the mold, because these 
cannot escape backwards through the passages 
designed for them. Naturally they follow the 
line of least resistence until they escape into 
the molten metal, and in doing so push be- 
fore them the skin or surface of the mold, 
and imbed this in the metal, from whence it 
follows that these particles of the mold will not 
rise if the metal is not in a very fluid condi- 
tion. Occasionally the iron may flow back 
of these displaced fragments of the mold, thus 
leaving a lump on the casting, which when 
chipped off discloses to view a sand pocket 
In the face of the facts here set forth it is rather 
difficult for me to believe that Mr. Loudon has 
a clear realization of what a dumb scab is. It 
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also seems reasonable, from what has been 
said, that the higher the pressure inside of the 
mold, the liable is its surface to be 


shifted by the gases generated within its walls. 


less 


Some New Ideas in Cupola Practice. 


relating to 
cupola practice which even the most experi- 
enced founder finds it difficult to answer with 
satisfaction to himself or others. 


There are several questions 


We are all 
acquainted with the man who wants to know 
how to make castings of high tensile strength, 
and that other specimen who expects to be told 
off hand how to run a foundry. There is a 
certain amount of know-how, which can not be 
extracted from books and the sooner people, 
who know very little about the foundry busi- 
ness, learn that they must come in contact with 
the shop, before they are eligible to properly 
manage a foundry, the better it will be for the 
trade. 

In order to make their advertising matter 
more interesting, several manufacturers of foun- 
dry supplies have hit upon the idea of inter- 
spersing items of 


through it more or 


less interest to the trade. As long as these 
are practical, and of use to the founder, they 
have a certain value which should not be over- 
looked, but unfortunately, all do 


within this classification. 


not come 
For instance, I find 
in some advertising matter before me the ques- 
tion: “What proportions of iron and coke 
would be best to charge in a cupola, 60 inches 


in diameter?” The answer given is that “the 
best and safest ratio of melting iron is 8 
pounds of iron to 1 pound of coke.” The 


nature of this reply is enough to convince those 
who melt iron that the writer thereof never 
handled a cupola or got close enough to one to 
become intimately acquainted therewith. The 
only best and safest way to melt iron is to 
warm this up so that it suits the class of work 
at hand. The best ratio in one shop may be 
one to ten, while in another it may be one to 
five. There is no arbitrary ratio at which 
iron should be melted and advice in this direc- 
tion is not necessary. One might as well at- 
tempt to fix a standard ratio for the mixing 
of core sand or claywash. 

Another individual propounds the conun- 
drum: “Is a slag hole better than no slag hole at 
all?” To this the party in charge of the question 
box replies: “If sprues and gates are milled 
before charging, nothing is gained by slagging, 


but the cost of milling the returns is so great 
that the slagging of cupola is mecessary.” 
This is a chunk of wisdom it will be well for 
the foundryman to put on ice, because it will 
not appear again. The melting expert who 
gave this answer evidently believes that as long 
as the gates of previous castings are milled 
and the sand removed from same, it is not 
necessary to pay any attention to the slag 
which comes from the pig iron, the fuel or the 
lining of the cupola. Then again we are in- 
formed that the cost of milling sprues is so 
great that slagging of the cupola is necessary. 
There are a whole lot of founders who will 
deny this and there are many others who 
charge the returns as they come from the 
foundry and yet do not slag their cupolas. In 
a general way it may be said that whether it 
is necessary to slag out a cupola depends upon 
the character of the fuel and iron charged and 
the length of time the cupola is to be kept in 
blast. 

We are also told that “flour” spar is the best 
flux for cupola practice, and it may not be im- 
pertinent to remark that one who makes such 
weighty decisions should know the proper name 
of materials he advocates using. The melter 
who watches his limestone is claimed to do a 
wise thing, and it may be added that he is wise 
if he watches a whole lot of other things. For 
locomotive cylinders a good No. 3 iron and a 
small perecentage of No. 4 is said to be about 
right. Just what is meant by a “good” No. 3 
we are not informed. A: party wants to know 
something about blowholes and their cause, 
and the man who is dishing up lumps of knowl- 
edge at the free information counter says that 
if founders will watch him sling this around 
for a while, they may in time become suffici- 
informed to locate their troubles 
through their own careful observations. All 
of which is undoubtedly true. It may also be 
that if this dispenser of choice slices of foundry 
wisdom will go to work in a foundry, he’ may 
in time know more about this kind of an insti- 
tution than he does now. The only objection 
to the appearance of such literature, as I have 
here criticized, is that it is liable to be seen by 
a few half baked foundrymen, who if they at- 
tempt to follow the instructions therein are 
likely to become a nuisance to themselves as 
well as their neighbors. Before one can ex- 
pect serious attention to be paid to his writings, 
he should have some knowledge of the subjects 
he takes up. 


entlv well 


H. Dterericu. 
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The Proper Way to Prepare a Cupola Bottom. 


I have noted Mr. Loudon’s remarks in your 
December issue in regard to this subject, and 
I do not think his method of putting in a 
cupola bottom represents the best practice. My 
experience has taught me that the sand bottom 
of a cupola should be treated the same as the 
bottom of a mold for a heavy casting. In my 
early days of melting I was in the habit of 
using molding sand from the waste heap, wet- 
ting this until it had the temper of ordinary 
molding sand. Then I would shovel this into 
the cupola until it had the thickness of five or 
six inches, and with a rammer, having a handle 
long enough so that it could be used from the 
charging door, I would ram it down and quite 
frequently the bottom would leak and cause lots 
of trouble. During the past eight or ten years 
I have followed the plan of using a little daub- 
ing over the door joints, when I have shoveled 
in ground cinders from the tumbling mill to the 
depth of five or six inches, leveling these off 
through the breast of the cupola with my hand 
just so that they are solid. I then use a little 
tempered burnt sand and spread this over the 
cinders and pat this down with my hand. Next 
to the tapping hole I employ a little new sand 
or loam, fix up the breast and the job is done. 
As the iron melts and drops down on this soft 
and coarse bottom it does not boil and tear 
up the sand as it will with a hard bottom, in- 
stead the metal will lay there just as gently as 
it will on the bottom of a mold. I melt up 
to two tons in a 24-inch cupola and 
for a good part of the time I have to use from 
20 to 30 per cent of burnt iron. I never 
think of or expect to have a runout through 
the bottom of the cupola and the latter always 
drops quick and clean with the coarse material 
from which the bottom is prepared. This is my 
simple way of attending to this matter and 
there are not many details connected there- 
with. T. F. Stimpson. 


The Franklin Rolling Mill & Foundry Co., 
of Franklin, Pa., has begun laying the foun- 
dations for its new plant, which will consist of 
a rolling mill 100x300 feet, entirely of steel, 
and a foundry 100x275, which, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining steel, will be a frame 
building. The foundry will be ready in Febru- 
ary and the rolling mill by the 15th of March. 
lhe company will manufacture tripartite poles 
for telegraph, telephone and electric com- 
panies, and also a general line of malleable 
iron and gray iron castings. 
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Foundry Facings.* 


It is relatively a few years ago since the 
foundrymen discontinued making their own 
facings and the manufacture of these is now a 
business of no small magnitude. A great deal 
of trouble is caused in some foundries by lack 
of knowledge as to the physical qualities of fac- 
ings. Foundrymen invariably want to know 
the analysis of iron or coke, while they are 
satisfied to use a facing which appears to be 
all right, if a salesman insists that the 
founder can obtain just as good material as he 
is using for less money. It very often hap- 
pens that the salesman knows no more about 
the material he is selling than does his cus- 
tomer. The facing may be made right, but if 
the work it is intended to do does not prove 
satisfactory, the facing receives the blame. 

If foundrymen would endeavor to learn more 
about the facings they are using, less trouble 
would occur. I would suggest that when one 
is using a certain kind of facing which gives 
satisfaction, that he have a chemical analysis 
made of it and use this for comparison if any 
trouble occurs, which he thinks may be attri- 
buted to the facing. I do not want to imply 
that in securing a facing of like chemical analy- 
sis to that in use, the same results can be 
obtained unless the ingredients are known. 
This would be an absolute impossibility, as 
every facing manufacturer has his own formu- 
las. 

I will first take up the matter of sea coal 
facing, also called bituminous and stone coal, 
which is used very extensively and naturally 
varies a great deal according to the kind of 
coal from which it is made. The state 
geologist of Indiana claims that Pittsburg coals 
vary from 91 to 96 per cent of combustible mat- 
ter and in sulphur from .45 to .82; Indiana and 
Ohio coals contain 82 to 88 per cent combustible 
matter and sulphur from .61 to 4 per cent; 
West Virginia coals contain 90 to 91 per cent 
combustible matter and sulphur from .46 to 
2.25. It would appear from this that no par- 
ticular rule can be laid down as to the amount 
of sea coal which should be used in making 
sand facing. There is also a great deal of dif- 
ference in sand and the majority of foundry- 
men are satisfied to simply guess at what they 
think would be sufficient, but I am quite certain 
that better results could be obtained if an 
analysis was made of the sea coal facing, and 





*From a paper read by T. E. Malone, of the J. S. 
McCormick Co., at the December meeting of the Pitts- 
burg Foundrymen’s Association. 
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the facing sand mixed in accordance with the 
amount of combustible matter the coal facing 
contains. I have prepared a table taken from 
foundries in and around Pittsburg in order to 
difference 1 


show the 


facing sand: 


n the manner of mixing 
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If this material was 
to be graded after the same method as pro- 


what price they may pay. 


posed for sea coal facing, I believe that the 
foundrymen would be able to secure a better 
Che best from 


Ceylon and is mined in the same manner as 


quality. plumbago comes 


Amount of Proportion of 
Thickness Sea Coal Sand Sand 
No. 1 ¥4 in. 1-12 } 
1 in 1-10 Ohio old, 12 new 
above 1 in 1l- 8) 
No. 2 in 1-10) , sie 
2 O 60% r O% a 
werent + oy 1- 8f | 50% old, 40% new 
No. 3 i in te | 12- Pittsburg. 
sag 2 1-3 Ohio 100 Ibs. old, 40 Ibs. new 
2 in. and above 1- 7 
No. 4 2 in. 1- 7) 7 a 9.2 
es 1-12 { Penn: 1-3 new, 2-3 old 
J i 29 j -12 ‘ y 
No. 6 eee sig EAE A235 | Conneaut 63% old, 37% new 
2 in. to 6 in. 1- 9} 
SOME FACING SAND MIXTURES FROM THE VICINITY OF PITTSBURG. 


It will be seen from the above that there is 
a lack of uniformity, due perhaps to the fact 
that no two of these foundries make the same 
kind of work, but the general method of mix- 
ing is about the same, according to the thick- 


ness of metal to be found in the casting. 
Nearly all of those I called upon have standard 
mixtures of facing sand but prepare these 


without any idea of the quality of the sea coal. 
No matter how careful a man may be he cannot 
get the sand thoroughly mixed and a great deal 
of trouble The 
foundryman, when his castings do not come 


arises from this source. 


out to suit him, will insist that he is using the 
same sand, mixed by the same men, and there- 
fore the facing is to blame. This is as far 
It is needless to say that uniform 
the of 
coal facings, and that these be ground to suit 
different of work. I take the 


tunity of mentioning that a great many up-to 


as he goes 


grinding is necessary in manufacture 


classes oppor- 
date foundries are using sand mixers in pre- 
paring their facing sand; by this means they 
are able to mix the sand thoroughly which is 
an impossibility to accomplish by hand. These 
machines also save a great deal of time. 
Plumbago is another important facing used 
in the foundry, and it is probably unnecessary 
to mention how many different kinds of plum- 
bago are on the market. The question of qual- 
ity is regulated according to the price obtained. 
It very often happens that a cheap quality of 
plumbago will do the work as satisfactorily as 
the best, but the principal trouble seems to be 
that unreliable manufacturers do not sell a uni- 


form plumbago to the foundrymen, no matter 


coal and graded into lump, chip and dust; coal 
The 


chip and dust are used for facing and the lump 


being graded into lump, nut and slack. 
for making crucibles. The mining season is 
very short owing to the monsoon or rainy sea- 
for several months when the 
ine natives have not 
been educated to use steam power; in fact they 
are very much afraid of it and the pumping is 


son which lasts 


mines become flooded. 


done entirely by hand, thus making the output 
of the mines very expensive. 

There are several grades of plumbago mined 
in other countries but these do not give the 
the Ceylon 
Plumbago is used principally on green sand 


same satisfaction as product. 
work and sometimes on cores, dry sand and 
loam molds. Ceylon plumbago when properly 
prepared is the best material that can be used 
on green sand work, on account of the ease 
with which it may be put on the mold with a 
brush, through a dust bag or by hand and 
afterwards slicked with a tool; but for cores 
and dry sand work of all kinds as well as loam 
work, I believe that certain grades of blackings 
These 
of 
carbon than plumbago, which makes them more 
The best foundries 


have discontinued using plumbago and its num- 


now manufactured give better results. 


blackings contain a greater per centage 


refractory. largest and 
berless aliases for this class of work and are 
using high-carbon blackings. 

A great quantity of soapstone or tale is used 
There is some difference in the 
but 
when ground very little difference can be de- 


in foundries. 


formation of crude tale and soapstone, 


tected Tale when taken from the mines has 
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he appearance of chalk and can be easily 
yroken and is more or less refractory, whilst 
oapstone is of a fibrous nature and very hard, 
thus making it one of the best known minerals 
yr use in a foundry. These minerals are ob- 
tained in nearly every State in the Union, but 
the best soapstone for foundry purposes is 
mined in the State of Georgia and has a cream 
color. 

Quite a number of foundries use this soap- 
stone for their green sand work; also for cores 
and dry sand molds, when they are not very 
particular about the color of the castings. 
Soapstone is also purchased by founders who 
buy a first class plumbago and are desirous of 
cheapening it by the addition of a small per- 
centage of this material. I may mention that 
it is of great assistance to the satisfactory 
working of plumbago on account of its greasy 
nature and fire proof qualities. 

I have not intended to show that foundry- 
men do not understand what facings they 
should use and how they should be used, but as 
a manufacturer of facings I claim that too 
little is known about them for the very im- 
portant work they have to perform. A great 
many foundries cannot afford to employ a 
chemist, but a reliable facing manufacturer will 
give them facings suited for their work. A 
great many grades of facings are made for 
special purposes, but I have only selected the 
principal ones empioyed in general foundry 
practice. 


Should a Riser be Open or Shut? 


I do not agree with Mr. Loudon in his idea 
of leaving the riser of a mold open when a 
casting is being poured. I believe in keeping 
these closed, as in my opinion the air or gases 
give a certain support to the mold while this is 
being poured, especially so when the casting is 
heavy. 

As an instance in support of this I will men- 
tion that sometime ago we were casting some 
soda pots weighing from 13 to 14 tons each. 
At first we cast these with the risers left open, 
and all of them were covered with small scabs 
along their sides. These castings had to stand 
a certain amount of usage or they would not 
be paid for in full and as these small scabs 
hindered them in coming up to requirements, 
] advised that the risers be covered as I was 
sure the failure to do so was to blame for the 
trouble. ‘This was done, and there has been no 


further difficulty in turning out these castings 
without scabs. 
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In casting propeller blades we have always 
followed the habit of covering the risers and 
weighing these down, and the castings have 
come out perfect for us. Sometime ago a 
molder came to work in the shop who had Mr. 
Loudon’s idea about leaving risers open. He 
was given a blade to make and left the riser 
open. We had probably poured about 500 
pounds of iron into the mold when this blew 
up to the roof. One would want his life in- 
sured before standing close to the mold of a 
propeller blade when this is being poured 
with the risers open. 

Propeller wheels act in the same way when 
being poured. I have made many of these 
castings in green sand and sometimes it has 
happened that I have been in a hurry at the 
last moment and forgot to cover the risers 
The result has always been the same, the 
casting has gone underneath the drop. I 
would advise anyone who has to make this 
class of castings in green sand to be sure and 
cover the risers. If they are made in dry 
sand or loam, I would cover them just the 
same. 

Mr. Loudon refers to the casting of gears 
in green sand with risers open. We make 
some segments with flanges top and bottom and 
whenever we have cast these molds with the 
risers open the teeth have been all scabbed. 
Whenever we have closed the risers the cast- 
ings have come out all right. 

Another thing to which he refers is leaving 
the riser open on the heavier castings. I be- 
lieve that in this particular instance he is 
wrong as I have always found it of greater 
importance to cover the riser on a heavy casting 
than on a light one. The mold for a light cast- 
ing fills up so much more rapidly that there 
is but little chance for a draw-down to occur 
and not much time for scabbing to take place. 
In pouring a heavy casting if we close the riser 
we confine the air and the _ pressure 
of this to a certain extent supports the cope. 
As it takes a relatively longer time to pour a 
heavy casting, this confined air serves a good 
purpose while the mold is filling up. 

I could site a great many instances where 
molds have drawed down when being poured 
with the risers open, while the same jobs have 
been cast without any difficulty whatever as 
soon as the risers have been kept closed. 

Curis METCALF. 


\ foundry 60x60 is to be built at Milan, 
Mich., for the Stimpson Standard Scale Co. 





The Molding Machine and the Molder.* 


When I had my first experiences in starting 
power molding machines in foundries which had 
previously used no machines of any sort, or, 
at most, only hand machines, their introduction 
We have never sold 
machines subject to a guarantee of output, and 


was a very simple matter. 


it has therefore been left to the purchaser to 
find out what he could get from the machine— 
as often finding that we had, in selling the ma- 
chine, understated its output as that we had 
overstated it. Sometimes the foreman of the 
shop, often the proprietor himself, on a Sunday 
or holiday, would jump into the work and see 
what a willing man could do. Then, perhaps, 
the next dav, a laborer, glad of the opportunity 
to better his position, would take the machine, 
and gradually increasing his output, would, at 
the end of a week or two, establish a figure for 
a fair day’s work, or a basis for piece work 
prices. 

At this writing, machines that I know of are 
running under one or the other of these ar- 
rangements, none of the refinements of the 
piece pay system having been, to my knowl- 
edge, attempted in a line of work as difficult 
of standardization as the variety of work which 
usually finds its way to a molding machine, 
and which has so many influences affecting its 
plan. 

So simple, seven years ago, was the starting 
of a molding machine as above, that, generally 
speaking, the pace first set was at least main- 
tained—and generally increased, and the mold- 
ers in the shop took a friendly notice of an in- 
novation they felt they had little interest in. 
Now things have changed and the union mold- 
er insists that he should be given a chance to 
operate the machine, which has heretofore been 


largely in the hands of the partly skilled 
laborer or handyman. 
There are two methods by which local 


unions attempt and often temporarily succeed 
The first 
is by insisting that none but skilled molders 
should run the machines, with the usual and 
perfectly natural result that, as the man wants 
at least as much money for operating the ma- 


in limitation of machine economy. 


chine as he had before, and dosen’t want to 
work any harder than he did before, the sav- 
ing effected by the machine is limited to what 
the molder is willing to concede the machine 
saves him inactual labor. Now, when a molder 
who has not been in the habit of using his 


*From an address delivered by E. H. 
before the New 


Mumford, 


England Foundrymen’s Association. 
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muscles like an Italian digging a trench, bu 
has for years been doing “first rate,” as th 
foreman would say, putting up and pouring 
say, 40 flasks of good work, patterns carefully 
rapped and drawn, faithfully 
swabbed and mended up, these last operation 


weak corners 


—probably one-half to three-fourths his time 
requiring his skill and none of his strength- 
when this man, who is only half a laborer, i 
called upon to do what is entirely a laborer’ 
work, is it any wonder that he gets tired? 

I have molders in Tiffany’s  silve: 
foundry, who, working for days on a singl 
mold, needed no more physical strength than 
the artist who paints a picture. I would not 
be surprised to learn that they play golf for 
exercise. From him to the Hungarian wh« 
pounds sand and rolls flasks for 30 to 40 4-foot 
loops for radiators is a long rank of molders, 
each fitted and equipped for his work as the 
Italian in the -trench or the banker in his 
is fitted for his. All are workers, all 


seen 


office 
labor, each in his own way and according to 
his capacity. The molder, with the well earned 
pride in his trade, is not enough of a laboring 
man to run the average molding machine. 


Manufacture of Bituminous Facing. * 


Sea coal, stone coal, or bituminous facing 
is one of the most important commodities used 
in the foundry, yet at the same time it is one 
of the cheapest. “Sea coal” is a name applied 
to a soft coal first discovered near the sea, 
when found in earlier days in England, and 
even today it is mined in Wales far under the 
surface of the sea. The American foundrymen 
in earlier days believed that facing should be 
made from this sea coal, and hence its name. 
“Stone coal” is a misnomer and was used only 
by the Welsh foundrymen, who called all coals 
stone coal, while in this country the name was 
applied to anthracite coal. “Bituminous fac- 
ing,” or ground bituminous coal, is the proper 
name. The best quality is made from high gas 
coals of Westmoreland County, Pa., and the 
products of these mines are also used by 
various manufacturers of gas and by the larger 
steel works to make producer gas. 

Often the Western coals have been used in 
cases of emergency for the grinding of bitum- 
inous facing, but the coals mined in the Pennsy]l- 
vania district are best adapted to this purpose. 
The farther West we go the higher the ash of 

*From a paper read by E. D. Frohman, of the S. 


Obermayer Co., at the December meeting of the Pitts 
burg Foundrymen’s Association. 
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the coal. Starting in the far East with anthra- 
cite, we have 5 percent ash; Western Pennsyl- 
vania, from 5 to 10 percent; Ohio, 10 to 12 
percent; Indiana and Illinois, from 12 to 14 
per cent; and the far West produces lignite 
with ash as high as 40 per cent. However, in 
the West we find coal that has ash running 
from I0 to 12 per cent, but never anything like 
the Westmoreland coal, with the exception 
that here and there in Colorado and Wash- 
ington some good mines are found. 

Sea coal or bituminous facing is mixed with 
sand to peel the castings and many theories 
have been advanced as to how this is accom- 
plished. Some say the gas generated burns vents 
in the mold, and again we are told that this fac- 
ing prevents the solidifying of the sand. Preof is 
given by applying heat to a sand containing 
aluminum or sodium silicates when this ma- 
terial will fuse. It is then shown that if we 
add pulverized coal, a greater heat is required 
to effect fusion. Another and more logical 
reason for the use of this kind of facing was 
advanced recently by a prominent foundryman 
who stated that all sand contains vegetable and 
animal matter and that the gas of the coal 
ignites these particles and prevents the clinker 
thereby produced from sticking to the iron, 
and thus peels the casting. 

The coal, in order to give the best results, 
must be ground fine and uniform. And in 
grinding great care must be taken not to have 
too high a temperature, lest the gases, which 
are quite essential, be driven out. For this 
reason it is necessary not only that the coal be 
high in gas, but also be of the coking variety 
and it should be ground to about the texture of 
the molding sand. If a fine sand is used, so 
the sea coal should be; and where coarse sand 
is employed on large castings, the sea coal 
should be ground accordingly. 

The Brazil block, which is found in Indiana, 
is high in gas, but can not be coked, and is 
therefore valueless for facings, which are best 
made in the following way: The .coal is 
dumped into a large pit and conveyed by ele- 
vators to a crusher; thence to a washer where 
it is freed from sulphur; then it is passed to a 
dryer, where the greatest care is taken not to 
heat to a higher temperature than is necessary 
to drive off the moisture. The coal is now con- 
veyed to a set of burr mills where it is ground 
to a still further fineness, and then screened to 
the various degrees the trade may desire. 

In an English book on foundry practice, it is 
stated that facing should be free from adulter- 
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ation. With what could one adulterate, to be 
cheaper than coal? Of course, slack could be 
used where a cheap quality of facing is de 
sired, but where a moderate price is paid, nut 
coal is the cheapest and best material and offers 
the greatest advantages to the foundrymen. 

For different localities, the fineness of sea 
coal facing called for varies. In some places, 
especially in the East, the facing can be of such 
fineness that it passes through a No. 2 mesh, 
which gives the best results. Different grind- 
ing is required on account of the varying 
amount of loam found in the sand, but the 
writer does not wish to state that the fineness 
of the coal should depend on the amount of 
loam. Where fine castings are made, bolted 
sea coal is used and this passes through 
a No. 14 silk cloth, which makes it as fine 
as flour. This facing is especially used for 
radiator work, and of course the cost is in- 
creased by this form of manufacture. Where 
castings are small and the sand fine, the amount 
of sea coal used is very light, and it must be 
of the bolted variety to give the nicest castings. 
The amount of sea coal used varies with dif- 
ferent classes of castings, though as a general 
rule ten shovelsful of sand to one of sea coal 
will do well for heavy work. When too much 
sea coal is used the castings have a checkered 
appearance, a spider work effect. Sea coal 
should be as free from sulphur and slate as pos 
sible, high in carbon, high in volatile matter 
and low in surphur and phosphorus. 

Mr. Frohman recites a rather funny exper 
ience he had with a western foundryman (?) 
who attempted to use sea coal facing to peel 
castings after the same fashion in which plum 
bago is employed. When he found that this 
class of facing would not adhere to the face 
of the mold he attempted to secure it by means 
of nails and failing to make this plan work he 
promptly informed the manufacturers that their 
product was not what it should be. It seems 
rather curious that foundries, whose proprie- 
tors know absolutely nothing about the trade 
should be in existence, but such is a fact never- 
theless. All American foundries are not 


modern by any means. 


A contract has been let for a foundry for 
the American District Steam Co., of Lockport, 
N. Y. 

The Auburn Foundry Co., of Auburn, Me., 
has made an assignment 
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Krank’s Korner. 


Some wonderful processes have been shown 
on paper with more or less success, but the fol- 
lowing account, or rather set of instructions, 
for making a small steel casting is entitled to 
carry away the honors. It is taken from an 
English journal, which I will not disgrace by 
mentioning its name: 

“Many English machanics no doubt have 
heard of a somewhat mysterious process known 
generally by the name of ‘thermit.’ This is 
nothing more than a mixture of aluminum and 
an oxide of iron mixed in proper proportions. 
If a portion of this mixture is raised to a high 
temperature, the aluminum extracts the oxy- 
gen from the oxide of iron, reducing the iron 
to the metallic state, and becoming itself ox- 
idized to alumina. The heat resulting from 
this oxidation of the aluminum, even though 
the iron is deoxidized, is so great that not only 
is the reaction propagated through the whole 
mass of thermit present in a very few seconds, 
but the resulting pure iron and alumina slag 
are quite fluid, and have a temperature of 
about 3,000 degrees Cent. (5,400 degrees F.) 
Iron at this temperature is so unnecessarily 
hot that 20 to 25 per cent of clean wrought 
iron punchings or scrap may be added to the 
thermit, and it, too, will be melted, and so 
about double the yield of iron, since thermit 
produces about half its weight of iron. 

“In order to make use of thermit for our 
special purpose, the required quantity is put 
into a crucible, which is made simply of sheet 
iron with a refractory lining. There is a small 
tapping hole at the bottom of the crucible, 
which is covered with a wrought iron punching 
about as big as a shilling and perhaps 7% inch 
thick, that again being covered with ™% inch 
or so of dry sand. The thermit, mixed with 
the wrought iron scrap—which, however, must 
be perfectly free from oil—is then placed in 
the crucible, and about half a teaspoonful of a 
special igniting powder is placed in a little heap 
on the top. The crucible is supported in some 
convenient way, with the tapping hole directly 
over the mold. A small iron rod is supported 
by the aid of a lever, so that it can be jerked 
up through the hole and displace the iron blank 
when the iron is ready to run. When all is 
ready, a fusee is pushed into the igniting mix- 
ture. The reaction may be watched through 
a dark glass (some protection to the eyes be- 
ing necessary), and as soon as a quiet glowing 
mass is seen, free from bubbles, the time has 


arrived for tapping the crucible. The rod 1s 


jerked up, and the iron immediately runs into 
the mold. 

“A few words may be added as to the mold. 
The ordinary sand mold answers well with 
small castings. It is best to dry it thoroughly, 
and it is well to paint the surface with a mix- 
ture of black lead and water. It is well, where 
possible, to lead the runner into the mold at 
the bottom, and to provide a riser for the es- 
cape of a small amount of metal. Further, 
as the slag formed occupies about three times 
the volume of the thermit iron, or about one 
and a half times that of the total iron, it 1s 
well to provide a channel outside the mold in 
ioose sand, by which the slag and any super- 
fluous iron may escape. 

“Where it is required to fill a defect in a 
casting, or to melt on a piece of iron for any 
purpose on a casting or a forging, a mold must 
be extemporized and placed in position, and 
the iron run in so as to pass over the metal, 
which it will immediately melt on the surface, 
and with which it will unite. There is one 
precaution here, however, which should not be 
overlooked: if the mold is warm and is not 
absolutely dry, it would be sure to deposit 
moisture on the cold iron, which might lead to 
a serious accident. It is a precaution, there- 
fore, whenever running thermit iron on to cast 
iron, steel, or wrought iron, to warm the metal 
first to a temperature which is at least hot to 
the hand, to prevent such condensation of 
moisture. The thermit iron produced as de- 
scribed above works in the lathe and under 
the file like the mildest steel. 

“We have by no means exhausted the pos- 
sible uses of thermit. We have merely de- 
scribed perhaps the easiest application, and one 
most likely to appeal to ingenious English me- 
chanics, who will find it worth attention.” 


* * * * * 


Isn’t this great slush? Get your little fusee, 
special igniting powder, “thermit” and green 
goggles and there you are ready to touch the 
whole thing off. Likely to appeal to ingenious 
English mechanics? Of course it is, and to 
anyone else who enjoys a little nonsense now 
and then. 

* a r * * 


Another story which will need some investi- 
gation and trimming comes from Carbondale, 
Lackawanna County, Pa. According to re- 
ports at hand Timothy Holland, who is al- 
luded to as one of the “most conspicuous 
figures in the iron molding industry,” whatever 
this may mean, has a scheme for preventing 
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e generation of gas in molds, and expects 

at by pouring a special dope over the molds 
and cores the atmosphere will remain clear at 
casting time. The way a local paper explains 
the invention that “promises to revolutionize 
molding” is like this: 

“A process, which is declared by experts to 
be the greatest advance made in the iron mold- 
ing industry in years, was brought to a suc- 
cessful point in Carbondale this week, at the 
plant of the Carbondale Metal Working Co., 
the city’s new interest. 

“The process is the invention of Timothy 
Holland, of New York City, one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the iron molding in- 
dustry of this country for the last quarter of 

century. Mr. Holland is temporarily resid- 
ing in Carbondale, by reason of the interest he 
holds in the Carbondale Metal Working Co. 

“Mr. Holland’s idea is a mixture, or com- 
bination, of combustible chemicals, which is 
poured in solution over the sand that is used 
n molding, for the purpose of overcoming the 
gas—hydrogen gas—that of necessity forms 
vhen the molten metal comes in contact with 
the moist clay of the bed of the pattern that is 
n the mold. Any person, who has visited a 
foundry and observed, even casually, the work 
of casting a mold, will remember how the 
molding box filled with gas as soon as the hot 
metal was run into it. He will also recall 
that he heard a miniature explosion and saw 
the gas shoot out in small flames through the 
escape holes in the molding box. These holes, 
he will remember, as being told, were there for 
that identical purpose of permitting an escape 

r gas, otherwise there would be an explosion 
f such force as to send the molding box, or 
flask, flying about the shop. Now, Mr. Hol- 
ind’s process prevents the formation of these 
gases. It is mixed over the core sand in suffi- 
ient quantities that every grain is moist with 

ie solution. As the solution is made up of 
hemicals that are combustible, the hot metal, 
when it comes in contact with the sand, has 
something upon which to feed itself. The so- 
lution-treated sand serves as fuel, as it were, 
ind instead of the hot iron being cooled by 
mingling with water-soaked sand, it is rather 
ncreased in temperature. This, of itself, is 

n important consideration, for the hotter the 
ietal, usually, the better the results. At the 
ime time there is no chance for the trouble- 

me and ofttimes dangerous gases to create. 

‘he chemical mixture in the sand wholly elim- 
nates this possibility. 

“Tt will be seen from this description of the 


action of the process that the advantages are 
twofold The annoyance and danger of hy- 
drogen gas, formed by the present process of 
pouring the metal over moistened sand, is ef- 
fectually removed; and the liquid iron, in- 
stead of being cooled, is kept at practically the 
same temperature at which it is taken from 
the cupola. The effect in the latter instance 
is to increase the efficiency of the product that 
is being molded, the higher the temperature 
of the iron, as a rule, the better and the greater 
the value of the finished product. This means 
an immense economy in the making of cast 
iron products, amounting, perhaps, to a saving 
of 15 per cent in the manufacture. In a plant 
where the total product for a year would be 
$100,000, the saving would be $15,000 with the 
use of Mr. Holland’s process. 

“Another change, and advantage, following 
the use of the new process, is in the manner in 
which the mold is set. It will be inverted so as 
to economize materially in iron, as it can be 
rin in a more fluid consistency. 

“At the trial of the process this week, its 
success was established, amid the rejoicing of 
Mr. Holland and his associates, while the 
workmen at the foundry marveled that a cast- 
ing could be made free of gas. It was done, 
however, and instead, only a light blue flame 
issued from the holes of the molding box. 

“Mr. Holland has had the idea in mind for 
four or five years, but it was not until the last 
month that he carried on experimnets to any 
extent. The preliminary tests .were satisfac- 
tory, and when the successful trial was made 
at the Metal Working Co.’s plant, his most 
sanguine expectations were realized. 

“When Mr. Holland’s rights are fully pro- 
tected by law, he will plan for the introduction 
of the process to the molding industry of the 
country. Those who appreciate its value pre- 
dict its ready acceptance by the big concerns 
of the country, as it is a feature that it has 
been sought to bring about for years, but with 
no success. 

“The process will be put in use in the Car- 
bondale Metal Working Co.’s foundry, and 
will be a big factor in the economy of the in- 
stitution. 

“As an illustration of how its proposed use 
has already appreciated the stock of the Metal 
Working Co., it might be mentioned that an 
iron expert, who witnessed the test, eagerly 
sought to purchase some of the stock, so im- 
pressed was he that it would materially in- 
crease the earnings of the plant. It might be 
added that there was no stock for him to ob- 
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tain, as it is all jealously held by the incorpo- 
rators, who have unbounded faith in the future 
of the company.” 


* “ * * ¥ 

There are several expressions in this de- 
scription good. “The 
clay of the bed of the pattern” is one of these. 


that are quite moist 
The “escape holes in the molding box” is an- 


other, although it would have been more 
proper to have said “the fire escapes in the 
flask.” It is also a pretty fair joke at the ex- 
pense of the iron, to make it feed itself on the 
combustible material with which the mold is 
impregnated and later finding that such is the 
case the iron gets “hot” over it. Of course it 
is no wonder that the iron increases in tem 
perature when it learns that it has been jollied 
along after this fashion, but then science has to 
For who 


doesn't know any too much about the foundry 


have something to work on. one 
business it is also rather dangerous to say that 
“the mold will be inverted so as to economize 
materially in iron, as it can be run in a more 
fluid consistency.” My experience in casting 
gaggers has taught me that a mold having 
what the patent office calls a “cavity” in its 
interior, and if there is no cavity, there is no 
mold, will hold just the same amount of iron, 
no matter in which position it may be poured. 
Of course if the gate is turned downward the 
iron will refuse to craw] into the mold and this 
is the only instance wherein a mold may be in- 
Now the joke 
of this thing is that right in the midst of the 
rejoicing of Mr. 


verted and require less metal. 


Holland and his associates, 
and while the workmen were marveling that 
a casting could be made without producing any 
gas, that a light blue flame should have issued 
If it was 
not gas that produced this blue flame, what 
was it? 


from the holes of the “molding box.” 


* * * * * 


noticed a ten- 
dency in foundry foremen to stretch their ex- 


From time to time I have 
perience in the trade over as many years as 
possible. Thus a foreman at the age of 35 
will set up the claim that he has worked 25 
years at the business, when we all know that he 
could not have done much in a foundry at the 
age of ten, except being in the way of other 
people. Besides he ought to have been at school 
at this time, which would have benefitted him 
much more in after years, instead of spending 
his time around the core bench. The intention 
is of course to leave the impression that his 


experience has covered a long period, and 
while it is true that it takes time to let this 
soak in, a foreman should bear in mind that it 
is individual ability which counts for more in 
a manager than the number of years he has 
been in service. There are a whole lot of com- 
paratively young fellows in charge of shops 
who know a great deal more about making 
castings than men who have worked at the 
business 50 years. 


* *x * * * 


lhe Nashua (N. H.) Co-operative Iron 
Foundry was recently closed by the refusal 
of the molders to continue at work unless they 
were granted a $2.50 minimum. According to 
a local paper, when the foundry was started 
22 years ago, the organizers did not go into it 
as a money making scheme but with the object 
of giving a number of local molders, who were 
out of employment, work at good wages and 
this is the first time that the shops have been 
Manager Keeley states that several 
years ago the men felt that they were not get- 
ting enough money and the stockholders voted 
to divide the annual profits among the em- 
ployes, giving each his share according to his 
During the hard times the stockholders 
had to make up a deficiency of $4,200. There 
have been but two dividends declared within 
the past II years and each of these was for 3 
per cent. If the demand of the strikers is 
granted by the stockholders it will mean 11 


closed. 


wages. 


per cent of the capital stock inside of one year 

From later reports it is learned that the men 
were granted their demands, which, in the 
first place, did not appear to be very excessive 
In these days of twenty-five dollar pig iron and 
ten dollar coke there is really no excuse for 
$2.25 molders. 
and 


A shop may be badly located 
earn the dividends it should, 
but this is something for which the men are 


not to blame. 


unable to 


It has always seemed to me as 
if it was a poor policy to start a foundry with 
the main idea of giving somebody work to do. 
I do not charitable 
simply to 
People do not go into business nowa- 
days with any other idea than to make money, 
I do not know 
manufacturer 
not scheming to make money. 


these 
started 


believe in enter- 


prises which are benefit 


others. 


and their object is legitimate. 
who is 
Perhaps if this 
New Hampshire foundry would wake up to 


of a single successful 


the fact that the way to succeed is to go after 
business with the object of making money, it 
will then be in a position to make greater re- 
turns to its stockholders. 




















Recent Molding Machine Patents. 


Ernest O. Buedefeldt, Muncie, Ind., has been 
granted patent No. 684,186, on a machine for 
molding chains, comprising a pattern plate 
earing on its surface the half patterns for 
ich alternate link lying flat thereon, and pro- 
vided with an opening inside each of these 
patterns for the remaining links. The pattern 
plate for the drag as well as the cope, also 
has the necessary sprue patterns. They are 
necessitated in the drag because the vertically 
placed links are filled at the bottom. The pat- 
terns for the vertical links are _ pivotally 
mounted below the pattern plate and are all 
connected together so that by operating a 
handle all of the vertical links will be pro- 
jected up through the horizontal link patterns, 
finally resting with one end on the pattern 
plate within the next horizontal link. The ver- 
tical links are stripped from the mold by a re- 
verse motion on the arc of a circle. The idea 
of withdrawing a single half link pattern from 
a mold in a similar manner has been suggested 
before. 

Thomes A. Fraser, of Chicago, calls his de- 
vice a “machine for forming car wheel molds,” 
No. 688,241 (assigned to The Wells & French 
Co.). He claims the usual advantages, the use 
of relatively unskilled labor, increased daily 
output, small percentage of loss, and greater 
uniformity of product. The mold is made in 
three portions, cope, chill-ring, and drag. The 
‘ope and chill-ring while separable, are bolted 
together and kept in such engagement until 
one or the other becomes broken or injured. 
The pattern is movably and yieldingly sup- 
ported on a base on wheels, which also sup- 
ports the chill-ring and cope. The sand is 
placed in the flask above the pattern which 
forms the entire bottom thereof, and rammed 
as usual. The pattern is withdrawn down- 
ward by means of a system of adjustable 
levers, the chill-ring acting as a stripping 
plate. The drag is made on a separate wheeled 
base. The device is especially adapted for 
molding double-plate iron wheels. 

The invention of John T. Rowlands, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (689,841), relates to 1m- 
provements in molding machines, and its ob- 
jects are, (1) to provide a molding machine 
with which the supporting table and patterns 
may be drawn from the mold and thus insure 
the drawing of the pattern without breaking 
the edges of the mold at the line of parting; 
(2) to provide a molding machine with which 
the sprue will automatically adjust itself to the 
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vertical position of the press-plate and so ar- 
ranged that the downward motion of the sprue 
will be sufficiently greater than that of the 
table to insure the drawing of the sprue en- 
tirely clear of the mold regardless of the 
thickness of the sand above the pattern, and 
(3) to provide for properly counterbalancing 
the press-plate, so that it may be easily and 
conveniently manipulated both vertically and 
laterally, the press-plate being supported on 
end rods slotted or divided at the bottom to 
slide over the central shaft, which passes 
through the slot, and acts as a pivot for the 
press-plate. The cope and drag are molded 
side by side on one machine at the same time. 

Henry E. Pridmore has only recently re- 
ceived a patent on his “Round Pit Machine,” 
the application for which was filed eight years 
ago (No. 693,441). A series of pits being pro- 
vided throughout the foundry wherever con- 
venient to the sand piles; the machines can 
be shifted from pit to pit and taken to the 
sand instead of the sand to the machine. The 
sand is rammed by means of a counterbalanced 
platen, which is so constructed that it can be 
easily removed if a class of work is being 
molded that cannot be handled with pressure, 
and the parts are so positioned that when the 
platen is ready for use it is practically in 
vertical line with the machine. The arms for 
supporting and operating the platen are of 
very simple construction, being pivoted below 
and outside the center of the machine. The 
patterns are drawn as in the other well known 
types of Pridmore machines. 

Edgar H. Mumford, of Plainfield, N. J., who 
has done so much for the “Tabor” vibrator 
machines, has made a new departure in his 
latest patent, No. 694,489. It is a stripper 
plate composed of a thin sheet of flexible ma- 
terial, as tin, supported at intervals by stools 
fixed to the frame. When a pattern has a 
shoulder a similar sheet metal plate may be 
placed upon this to support the sand above 
same when the pattern is withdrawn. This 
supplementary stripping plate is supported in 
like manner by stools passing up through the 
lower part of the pattern. The advantages 
claimed are greater comparative durability, 
and relatively smaller cost of production. 

Calvin R. Davis, of South Bend, Ind., has 
devised two forms of sprue pins to be used in 
molding machines, for The Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works (Nos. 695,146 and 695,543). 
They are of the telescoping variety, described 
in a general way in THE Founpry in Novem- 
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ber, I90I, a spring being tised to extend them 


The objects 
of these devices are to overcome the defects 
which have hitherto been met with in using 
a fixed sprue; to provide a sprue pin which 


when the pressure is removed. 


can be set upon a pattern plate at any point 
to accommodate the pattern, using one or more 
on each plate as may be required; to provide 
one that may be secured to a very thin pattern 
plate, thus dispensing with the necessity of 
using heavy pattern plates; to provide one 
which shall be simple in construction and easy 
to manipulate. The pin consists of three parts, 
in each case the bottom one or stud being se- 
cured to the pattern plate by screws or by 
means of screw threads on its circumference. 
In the first case the telescoping action takes 
place between the top and middle parts, in 
the second case, it takes place between the stud 
and middle part, the stud being hollow and ex- 
tending down into the pattern plate which 
has to be thicker than in the other case. 

Frederick J. Sass, of Aurora, Ill, has de- 
signed a machine and pattern for molding 
journal bearings for car axles (No. 695,740). 
It is designed for the purpose of forming the 
pockets or depressions in the base of the bear- 
ing, which are used to hold the babbitt. Cores 
are dispensed with in the molds for the brass 
or bronze base, by making the pattern in sev- 
eral movable parts and connecting them in the 
machine so as to permit of the projections be- 
ing moved into the body of the pattern at the 
proper time to permit the withdrawal of the 
pattern from the sand and be moved outwardly 
to form the desired tongues and complete the 
pattern. The stripping plate is constructed to 
receive the two half flasks, and the main pat- 
tern plate carries the two half patterns, one 
being solid and the other being in several 
pieces as above stated. The cope and drag 
are thus molded at once. 

A new machine for making pipe cores comes 
from New South Wales, the inventor being 
G. J. Hoskins (No. 696,045). The core barrel 
is supposed to rotate on vertically adjustable 
blocks on a stationary frame, and a wire gauze 
cylinder is supported on a slightly inclined 
axis, on a traveling frame, and is arranged 
on a spring which presses it against the core 
barrel. The traveling frame is mounted on 
wheels running on a track, and the patentee 
claims that the rotation of the core barrel and 
the inclination of the axis of the gauze cylin- 
will generally this to travel 


der cause 


along the core barrel. The material, a “mix- 
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ture of mucilage and sawdust,” is fed down 
between core barrel and gauze cylitider fro: 
a hopper above, the moisture forced out falling 
into a trough below. The core bar is after- 
wards covered with loam as usual. Evident! 
the object of this invention is another eftort 
to do away with the necessity of using hay 
rope in the making of cast pipe. 

An exceedingly large number of patents were 
granted during the month of April of last year, 
and the issue on April the 29th of 700 patents 
is the largest in the history of the office. The 
foundry trade was well represented, as the fo! 
lowing inventions will show. 

Calvin k. Davis, of South Bend, Ind., was 
granted patent No. 696,551 on a device for 
cleaning off the pattern plates used in connec- 
tion with molding machines. This consists of 
an oscillatory nozzle for directing an air blast 
against the desired parts of the machine. The 
inventor has assigned this patent to the South 
Bend Iron Works. 

One of the most prolific inventors, when the 
foundry business is considered, is Stephen Ja: 
vis Adams, of Pittsburg, who, since 1877, has 
obtained about seventy patents relating to the 
His latest patents, Nos. 697,385, 697,380, 
697,387 and 697,388 cover improvements on 
previous inventions among which is a method 
of ramming molds and cores by jarring the 
flask or core box. His idea was to have a res- 
ervoir above the flask, containing an amount of 
sand in excess of that required to fill a flask 
and to raise it and let it fall onto a jarring 
block to obtain the desired density. He has 
now increased the height of this column of 
sand in order to prevent the rebounding of the 
sand in the upper part of the flask, which, un 
der his old system, caused some _ trouble. 
Through the medium of a cam provided with 
a number of arms gradually increasing in 
length from the starting point he imparts to 
the sand light or heavy jars. These engage in 
succession with a roller on the lower end of 
the lifting bar which supports the flask and 
lets this drop short distances at first and later 
longer ones, 

Dan L. Adams, of Reading, Pa., has secured 
patent No. 697,593 on a machine, the rammer 
of which is arranged to give a stroke at each 
revolution of the shaft, being automatically 
stopped after this has taken place. The sand 
is fed to the machine from the bottom of a 
hopper by an endless belt passing through th: 
lower part of the hopper. 

Wm. E. McCleary has assigned patent N« 
697,948 to the Draper Co., of Hopedale, Mass 


trade. 
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[his is an improvement on the vibrator type of 
molding machines. 

Henry C. Lambert, of Fernbank, O., has se- 
‘ured patent No. 697,035 on the machine for 


nolding special pipe castings, illustrated in 
HE Founpry for November. 

Other patents assigned to the Draper Co., of 
Hopedale, Mass., are No. 697,634, granted to 
Chas. M. Day, and No. 608,618 granted to John 
Anderson. These cover screw and gear mold- 
ing machines and the method of withdrawing 
the patterns from the mold. 

Patent No. 608,758, granted to I. B. Thomas 
and Peter Clare, of Altoona, Pa., covers the 
machine for making cores shown in the De 
cember issue of THE Founpry. 

Patent No. 698,767, granted to G. H. Wads- 
worth and E. J. Sherwin, covers the machine 
for making cores described in our issue of 
October, 1901. 

Alfred M. Acklin, of Pittsburg, Pa., has se- 
cured patent No. 696,787, on an apparatus for 
feeding molding sand into molding machines 
and tempering same. 

Previous reference has been made in these 
columns to an invention of G. H. Brabrook, of 
Taunton, Mass., covering methods of prepar- 
ing molds which are intended to be used in 
casting the softer alloys, such as mixtures of 
tin and lead, by impregnating the surfaces of 
such molds with stearic acid. He now uses 
palmetic acid, as is contained in Japan wax for 
covering these molds. 

The patent No. 698,889, granted to Herbert 
B. Atha, of East Orange, N. J., covers an im- 
provement or modification of a process of cast- 
ing recently patented by this inventor. The 
process broadly stated, consists in applying a 
mixture of rosin dissolved in an inflammable 
liquid, such as alcohol, gasoline, benzine, naph- 
tha, etce., and a refractory substance to the 
surface of the sand mold and before casting 
igniting the liquid. This leaves a layer of the 
refractory substance on the mold which forms 
a hard crust and gives smoothness to the steel 
casting produced. ‘The earlier patent is limited 
to the use of silica and this one to carbonate 
of magnesia. 

Patent No. 698,434, secured by H. L. Bock, 
and patents Nos. 698,590 to 608,506 inclusive, 
obtained by Curtis H. Veeder, of Hartford, 
Conn., cover machines of a rather complicated 
structure. They employ metal molds to pro- 
luce small castings, of which great numbers are 
required. The castings are cast from special 
lloys in vacuum under pressure, somewhat 
ifter the method employed by the H. H. Frank- 
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lin Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. These castings re- 
quire no machine work, as the metal mold gives 
them such an exactness that this is unneces- 
sary. 

Alfred M. Acklin, of Pittsburg, has designed 
another apparatus for feeding and tempering 
molding sand similar to his former device re- 
cently described. In the new machine a feed 
wheel is mounted on a tilting sand receiving 
table and when this is lowered by the weight of 
sand deposited on it the wheel is caused to ro- 
tate by the automatic throwing in of a clutch. 
Both of these machines are of simple construc- 
tion. 

Geo. J. Hoskins, of Sydney, New South 
Wales, has been granted patent No. 699,175 on 
a modification of his machine for making pipe 
cores, referred to on preceding page. A 
wire gauze cylinder set at an inclined axis and 
rotating in contact with the core is a feature of 
this machine. The chief difference between this 
and the former machine is that in the present 
instance the core travels past the gauze cylin- 
der, which is mounted in stationary bearings, 
while in the first machine the gauze cylinder 
moves. 

Benton L. Clover and Anton Grabowski, of 
Chicago, have designed a core box cutter, for 
which they have been granted No. 699,285. 
This machine is intended to make core box 
sections accurately, quickly and inexpensively. 
Means are provided for forming a groove in 
the core-box section of any desired shape. 

James M. Pyott, Jr., of Chicago, has secured 
patent No. 699,710 on a machine for making 
cores. A description of which appears in our 
November issue. 

Patent No. 700,313 has been granted to 
Luther R. Faught, of Philadelphia, for a special 
core for car wheels. 

Ulrich Eberhardt, of Newark, N. J., has im- 
proved his rotary sand sifter by providing an 
adjustable connection between the knocker-arm 
and its pivoted shank, to vary the location of 
the blows upon the screen and thus avoid ex- 
cessive wear at any one point. A flat, concen- 
tric lip has also been attached to the central 
opening to prevent the sand, as it is being shov- 
eled into the machine, from falling into that 
portion which has already been riddled. For 
these improvements he has been granted patent 
No. 700,751. 

A specially constructed flask for the molding 
of car wheels has been designed by R. C. Tol- 
mie, and patent No. 701,105 granted to this in- 
ventor, has been assigned to the Lobdell Car 
Wheel Co., of Wilmington, Del. From the 
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general description of this flask it appears that 
it has been designed primarily to permit of its 
use on molding machines. 

Wm. A. Bole has assigned his patent No. 702,- 
This 
covers the adjustable chaplet shown in THE 
FouNpDRY for 
1gol. 
on the screw threaded stem and may be held in 


A. E. Fay. 


620 to the Westinghouse Machine Co. 


December, 1900, and December, 
Both heads of this chaplet are adjustable 


fixed position by nuts. 


Successful Management. 


When I see or hear the word “Success” my 
thoughts revert to three men who formed 
a partnership and started a foundry, all of them 
being molders. That was ten years ago and 
the only employes besides themselves were 
two boys about 16 years of age, one of whom 
made cores, while the other attended to the 
cleaning of castings, and such other sundry 
duties as one finds around a foundry. Each 
of the partners took turns in attending to the 
cupola. 

After awhile a few more jobs came in and 
then they started to work overtime, but the 
orders kept increasing so they hired a laborer 
to take charge of the cupola, and it was not 
long before they were compelled to hire a 
molders. Then the foundry (it 
looked like a small livery stable) burned, but 
this didn’t knock their courage in the head 
nor did it choke their ambition, for a 
after this occurred ground was broken for a 
new foundry to. be built of brick, and ever 
since then they have been increasing the ca- 


couple of 


wee k 


pacity of their plant until at the present time 
it is the largest jobbing shop in this vicinity, 
employing about 320 hands, molders, core mak- 
ers, chippers and laborers. 

But how different is this shop from another 
foundry in the same locality. The successful 
shop is strictly union while the other would 
take pleasure in hiring a molder for as low 
wages as possible, regardless of his ability as 
a mechanic. The successful shop has all 
facilities in its cleaning room as well as in its 
foundry, such as cranes, pneumatic hammers 
and sand blast, while the shop which caters to 
cheap men, moves its heavy castings on a truck 
and cleans them with a wire brush, hammer 
One day a molder had the audacity 


to suggest that they change their system of 


and chisel. 


cleaning castings, when he was told very curtly 
that the old way was good enough. Perhaps 
it is good enough, but it takes more of the 
laborer’s time and that means money. The 





may from this form the conclusion 
that this firm does not care if time is lost; 
well, you ought to hear them grumble and 
holler about the foundry losing money when- 
ever the machinist has to spend more time than 
is necessary in finishing a casting, because a 
core is shifted, or a corner broken off same. 

A molder was given a job in this shop mak- 
ing thirty-six 24-inch x 10-inch pulleys, and he 
suggested that these castings be made on the 
machine, but was told that the pattern was 
liable to be changed, so out of the thirty-six 
he made six, two of which were lost on ac- 
count of crushing, and then he suggested the 
following method of making the pulley to the 
foreman: Have the arms separate from the 
face, lay the pulley on a match board, this to 
be so made that when the pulley pattern is 
laid thereon the arms will be in the center. 
Ram up the drag, roll this over, slick the 
joint, put on parting sand and then one-half 
an inch facing over the arms. At this junc- 
tion place the grate, shown in _ illustration, 
in the center of pulley and ram up even with 


reader 


top of rim or face, make a parting, ram up 
the cope and lift it off, then draw out face of 
pulley. The grate having the upper half of the 
core can now be lifted out and the arms drawn 
when it may be replaced and the cope closed. 





The Foundry 


LIFTER FOR PULLEY MOLDS. 


It will only take about half the time to make 
a pulley after this method that it does in the 
old fashioned way of lifting the upper half of 
the core with the cope. In the plan as outlined 
there is no gaggering to be done and the 
molder is assured of a clean lift every time, 
besides it will guard against a crush in the 
mold. Every molder knows what kind of a lift 
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1e will get from the following: Five-inch lift, 
ery poor gaggers (too heavy and too short), 

cope that can be shifted from one-quarter 
o one-half an inch, a Polak who can’t under- 
stand a word of English and who will simply 
grab a cope without caring whether it is lifted 
even or an inch higher on one side than the 
ther, by the way it is all the same to him. 
Yet the molder who suggested the improved 
way of molding these pulleys and explained 
to the foreman the advantages of same was 
simply told to go ahead and make those pulleys 
right by the old way and the company would 
ye satisfied, as they didn’t propose to run their 
shop to try experiments. 

At another time this molder suggested the 
making of certain castings with a dry sand 
core, by the way, it was only a piece ot a flat 
core that would be required, but this would 
save a lift about four inches deep, when instead 
of making six for a day’s work with a green 
sand core, the molder could make nine, if a 
dry sand core was supplied. The only cost 
of securing this increased output would be to 
put a core print on the pattern and the mak- 
ing of a core box which should not take 
the pattermaker over a half an hour’s time, 
when the core maker could turn out cores 
enough for a day's work in about twelve min 
ites. This is the answer he got to his iast 
suggestion: “Just use the pattern the way it 
comes; if we want it changed we will send it 
to the pattern shop where it was made and not 
to the foundry.” This was the last straw 
that broke the camel’s back, but the boss 1s 
stil: wondering why their best molder left them 
ind also why the successful shop can sell cast- 
ings as low in price as the cost at which 


he can produce them. S. More. 


lhe Sacramento Foundry & Machine Works 
lave been incorporated at Sacramento, Cal., by 
L. Wilson, J. H. Stocker, A. Biggi, P. J. Root 
nd H. Runkel. The capital stock is $15,000. 

The Davees Car Wheel Co. will expend $50,- 
00 upon a plant at Wheeling, W. Va. which 
vill manufacture car wheels after a new pat- 
tern 

The Union Steel Casting Co., of Pittsburg, 
as increased its capital from $200,000 to $300,- 
100. 

[he Kirker Gas Engine Co. has recently 
been organized at Wheeling, W. Va. and has 
purchased the plant of the Centre Foundry & 
Machine Co. The new concern has a capital 
f $50,000 and will remodel the property just 

‘quired, 


Deaths. 


James Marshall, superintendent of the Crane 
Co.’s malleable foundry at Chicago, died De- 
cember 14, of pneumonia He was born in 
Pittsburg, Pa., July 12, 1843, and at the age 
of 18 enlisted as a volunteer in the 4th Ohio 
cavalry, serving until July, 1865. He was pres- 
ent at many of the notable battles of the Civil 
War, at the close of which he followed various 
pursuits until 1871, when he entered the em- 


ploy ot the Crane Co. as a molder. After sev- 














JAMES MARSHALL. 


eral years he was placed in charge of the 
malleable department, a position he filled until 
the time of his death, making a continuous 
service of 32 years. Mr. Marshall was noted 
as being unusually successful in producing 
malleable iron from the cupola, due perhaps 
to the fact that he possessed the faculty of 
recognizing the value of little things, as these 
happen in foundry practice, his maxim being, 
that there must be a cause for every effect. 

Brower George, an old foundryman of Con- 
stantine, Mich., died at that place, November 
23, aged 70. 

Malcolm A. McPherson, a well known foun- 
dry foreman, of Detroit, Mich., died December 
2, at Wyandotte, Mich., as a result of injuries 
sustained through the falling of a casting 
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some time previously at the foundry of the 
Michigan Alkali Co., over which he presided. 
Mr. McPherson was born in Acton, Ontario, in 
After work- 
ing in several shops in that city he became 


1850, and came to Detroit in 1877. 


foreman of the Frontier Iron Works, filling 
that position for ten years. Five years ago he 
accepted a similar appointment with the Mich- 
igan Alkali Co. . 

Isaac N. Glauber, president of the Glauber 
Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died recently, 
aged 38 


Among the Foundries. 


The Walworth Run Foundry Co., of Cleve- 
land, O., its capital stock to 
$50,000. 

The Haugh-Noelke Works, 
turers of structural iron, and the Indiana Or- 
namental Iron Works, manufacturers of orna- 
mental iron work.of all kinds, both of Indian- 


has increased 


Iron manufac 


apolis, Ind., have consolidated and will be 
known in future as the Noelke-Richards Iron 
Works. The capital stock of the combination 
is $175,000. Fred. Noelke, has been chosen 
president, Hugh R. Richards, secretary, and 
James A. McKim, general manager. These 
officers, together with Christian Waterman 


and W. J. 


Directors. 


Richards, comprise the Board of 
The new company will occupy the 
plant now utilized by the Haugh-Noelke Iron 
Works, which is to be enlarged. 

The Altoona Foundry & Machine Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $100,000 to pro- 
vide for additional equipment. 

The Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., of Youngs- 
town, O., has been reorganized with Geo. T. 
Oliver as president; Alex. C. Blair, secretary 
and treasurer and Thomas Anderson, general 
manager. 

John E. Thropp & Sons’ Co., of Trenton, 
N. J., have purchased the Phoenix Iron Works 
at that place, which will be converted into a 
foundry, while the present shop will be used 
for other purposes. 

The Krupp Foundry Co., of Lansdale, Pa., 
will erect a new shop 60x100 feet. 

The Central Pipe, Valve & Construction Co., 
of Allegheny, Pa., will rebuild its present foun- 
dry. W. D. Corcoran is president and general 


manager and Houston Hill, secretary and 
treasurer 

Morris & Lewis, who for several years have 
operated the Rock Island Iron Works, Rock 
Island, Ill., have purchased the Boughton foun- 


dry in Chicago, which is 200 by 125 feet. It 
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is being overhauled and will shortly be placed 
in operation. A new corporation known as the 
Western Iron & Steel Co., has been formed 
and the Chicago plant will be operated under 
that name. 

On account of greatly increased business 
Tewett & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of 
and decided to build a 
They have therefore sold 
the property on which the works are located, 
retaining a lease on it until they can erect their 
new plant. 


stoves ranges, have 


much larger plant. 


The Kanawha Mine Car Co., recently organ- 
ized at Charleston, W. Va., has begun the erec- 
tion of a plant for manufacturing mine cars. 
he foundry building will be of brick 40x70 
feet. 

The Ensley Brass & Foundry Co., has been 
incorporated at Ensley, Ala., with a capital of 
$10,000 for the purpose of operating a brass 
R. M. Bates, D. S. Anderson, N. L. 

and A. R. 


foundry. 
Mewhinny Marshall are the in- 
corporators. 

The Independence Foundry Co., Independ- 
ence, Mo., has been incorporated with $12,000 
capital for the purpose of operating a gray iron 
foundry. W. Crick, Thomas Crick and Robert 
J. Parker are the incorporators. 

A Pennsylvania charter has been granted 
the Shenango Machine Co., Sharon, Pa., with 
a capital of $60,000 to operate a foundry and 
machine shop. F. A. Buhl, Samuel McClure, 
Joseph Riddell, Michael Kennedy and Daniel 
Eagan are the incorporators. 

The Draper Co., 
a new foundry. 


Hopedale, Mass., will erect 


The Kemp Manure Spreader Co., of Strat- 
ford, Ontario, is building a foundry, 40x100 
feet. 

The West St. Louis Machine & Tool Co., 
606 Manchester avenue, St. Louis, is erecting 
an addition 30x30 feet, wherein to install a 
brass foundry. 

The Queen City Range Co., will remove 
from East St. Louis, Ill., to Belleville, Ill., as 
soon as its plant at the latter point is com- 
pleted. 

Joseph Schmidt has started a brass foundry 
at Moline, Ill., under the name of the Plow 
City Brass Works. 

The Rising Sun Mfg. Co. has been incor- 
porated at Chattanooga, Tenn., to manufacture 
stoves and hollow-ware. 

The Ottawa Steel Casting Co., of Ottawa, 
Ont., has been incorporated with $250,000 capi- 
tal. G. G. Roe, J. E. Askwith, J. H. Gervan, G. 
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3. Norton, D. C. MacLaren, J. G. MacLaren, 
and A. J. McGibbon are the incorporators. 


The Restigouche Foundry & Supply Co., of 
Campbellton, N. B., has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital. W. J. Duncan, A. Mc- 
Lennan, A. E. Alexander, K. Shives, W. A. 
Mott and W. S. Montgomery are the incorpor- 
ators. 

the Warren Brass Co., of Warren, O., has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital to manu- 
facture brass goods. C. L. Wood, E. King, W. 
J. Jencks, W. H. Cottle and H. W. Risk are 
the incorporators. 

Stohr & Freund, of Muscatine, Iowa, will 
erect a new foundry in the near future. 

Joseph F. Rothe, of Green Bay, Wis., 1s 
building a new foundry, 70x100 feet, which will 
be equipped with modern appliances through- 
out. 

The Canadian Otis Elevator Co., who re- 
cently completed its new works at Hamilton, 
Ont., announce that a foundry, 150x175 feet 
will be put under way early in the year. 

Tudor Owens and Alex. Whitford are build- 
ing a new stove repair shop at Girard, O., to 
which will be added a small foundry. 

The Syfan Machine Works, at Way Cross, 
Ga., have been closed and a receiver will likely 
be appointed to wind up the affairs of the con 
cern, 

The Indianapolis Switch & Frog Co., of 
Springfield, O., are fitting up a foundry and 
will hereafter do its own casting. 

An important consolidation in the malleable 
field is announced which will take over the 
plants of the Albion Malleable Iron Co., Al 
bion, Mich.; Beaver Dam Malleable Iron Co., 
Beaver Dam, Wis.; Belle City Malleable 
Iron Co., Racine, Wis.; Chicago Malle 
able Castings Co., West Pullman, III; 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland; 
Marion Malleable Iron Works, Marion, Ind.; 
Michigan Malleable Iron Co., Detroit; 
Missouri Malleable Iron Co., East St 
Louis, Lll.; Moline Malleable Iron Co., St. 
Charles, Ill.; Northwestern Malleable Iron 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Pittsburg Malleable Iron 
Co., Pittsburg; Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Ross-Meehan Foundry Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Springfield Malleable Iron 
Co., Springfield, O.; Trenton Malleable Iron 
Co., Trenton, N. J.; Waukesha Malleable Iron 
Co., Waukesha, Wis., and the Whiteley Malle- 
able Castings Co., Muncie, Ind. No name has 


at this writing been decided upon and several 
other details are as yet to be arranged. With 
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but one exception all of the plants are lo- 
cated in the Central West, their combined out- 
put being about 200,000 tons of castings yearly. 

The S. Morgan Smith Co., of York, Pa, 
has broken ground for the erection of a large 
addition to its foundry. 

lhe Brass Founders’ Supply Co., of Newark, 
N. J., has placed in operation its new foundry 
which has been equipped so that castings up to 
+ tons in weight may be made. 

he Washington Pipe & Foundry Co., has 
been incorporated at Spokane, Wash., with a 
capital of $100,000. It is expected that work 
will begin on the new plant early in the year. 

Che Herzog Iron Co., of St. Paul, Minn., 
will erect a foundry 80x160 feet, to cost $15,000. 

Che Walworth Mfg. Co., of Boston, Mass., 
have plans for a new foundry 90x300 feet. 

Fred Talbot, recently connected with Bertsch 
& Co.’s foundry, at Cambridge City, Ind., 
has formed a partnership with Frank Archi- 
bald, at Connersville, Ind., for the purpose of 
establishing a small brass foundry at the latter 
place. 

The Westmoreland Boiler Co., New Kens- 
ington, Pa., is having plans prepared for a 
foundry, 50x275 feet in size. 

The Neches Iron Works, of 


Texas, are building a foundry 40x90 feet and 


Jeaumont, 


a pattern shop 30x8o feet 

Jas. J. Lacy & Co., of Baltimore, Md., will 
extend their foundry by an addition 51x53 feet. 

The Rosedale Foundry Co., of Allegheny, 
Pa., has consolidated with the Specialty Mfg. 
Co., of the same place, and will hereafter be 
known as the Rosedale Foundry & Machine 
Co. Extensive improvements are now under 
way, including a foundry and machine shop 
QOx432 feet and a power house 60x32 feet. As 
soon as the foundry and machine shop are com- 
pleted the present plant of the Specialty Mfg. 
Co. will be abandoned and the machinery in- 
stalled in the new plant. The cost of the ad- 
ditions and improvements is estimated at about 
$150,000. The company is capitalized at $200,- 
ooo. J. H. White is president; H. L. Irwin, 
treasurer, and W. H. Hamilton, secretary. 

The Erie Engine Works, Erie, Pa., will build 
a foundry in order to supply themselves with 
castings. John Lloyd, formerly foreman of the 
Erie City Iron Works, will have charge of the 
new department. 

F. W. Smythe, proprietor of the California 
Iron Works, at Eureka, Cal., will erect a foun- 
dry to be operated in connection therewith. 


The Menough Foundry Co. is incorporated 
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at Wellsville, O., with a capital of $25,000, to 
take over the plant hitherto operated by G. W. 
Menough. 

The name of the Michigan Vapor Stove Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has been changed to the 
Michigan Stove & Caster Co. 

The Frontier Iron Works is the latest addi- 
the Buffalo, N. Y. 
\ccording to reports, Messrs. Christ & Scott, 


tion to foundries of 
Ill., will establish a stove 
Madison, 

The Hanover Iron Works have been organ 
ved at Wilmington, N. C., by S. W. Skinner, 
W. B. King and I. 

Phe 
at Huntington, W 


formerly of Quincy, 


foundry at Ft lowa. 


Meares. 

Jarvis & Brothers Co. has been formed 
Va., to carry on a general 
that the 


also be 


foundry business It is announced 


manufacture of malleable iron will 


taken up 
Schulte & 


building a 


Hinken, of Madison, Iowa, are 


new foundry, which they expect to 
have in operation early in the year. 

Architects 
Mich., are 
teel and brick construction to be built at Three 
Mich., for the Sneffield Car Co. It will 


be 9g0x250 feet in size, of fire-proof construction 


Stevens & 


preparing plans for a foundry of 


Blume, of Detroit, 


Rive Ts, 
throughout (he same firm is also superin- 
tending the erection of the new plant of the 
Detroit Brass Works, which is being built after 
their plans 

\s reported by 
dry of P. H 


some 


a local paper the new foun- 
MaGirl, at Bloomington, I1l., will 
novel features in that the walls 
will be 


pt SSess 


of the building entirely of concrete 
thickness. 
the 


feet above the floor line. 


eight inches in The structure will 


be 65x215 feet, and walls will extend 15 
lhe roof will be sup- 
ported on columns entirely independent of the 
walls. In the foundry the roof will be steel 
trussed and there will be no columns therein, 


except those at the sides which support, in part, 


the roof The building will be divided into 
three portions, the foundry, store room and 
machine shop. The roof will be of tar and 
gravel 

lhe Acme Sucker Rod Co., of Toledo, O., 
will add a foundry to its plant early in the 
year 


The Chicago Heights Foundry Co. will build 
a plant at Chicago Heights, III. 


izers are, 


The organ- 
James Pettigrew, Thos. McElweny 


and A. E. Schultz. The same interest also 
operate the Enterprise Foundry Co., at Har- 
vey, Il 

The Hart Grain Weigher Co., of Peoria, 
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[ll., is erecting a foundry, 132x150 feet, an 
will hereafter supply itself with castings. 

lhe Henry Steel Casting Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
have been incorporated to manufacture stee 
castings. Capital stock, $300,000. Incorpora 
tors: A. W. Henry, J. M. Sutherland, Mors« 
B. Shaffer, S. H. West, V. 
Wilson and S. G. 

The Model Brass Co., have been organized at 
Mich., Polasky and S. B 
All grades of brass, aluminum and 


O. Sanders, Jame: 
Stone. 

Kalamazoo, by G. 
Meyers. 
white metal castings will be manufactured. 

The Pacific Foundry Co. have been incorpo 
rated at San Francisco, Cal., with a capital of 
$100,000, by E. J. Fowler, J. E. Strachan, J. J 
Young, H. Hill and A. H. Fleming. 

(he plants of the Waterloo Gasoline En 
gine Co. and the Davis Gasoline Engine Works, 
at Waterloo, lowa, have been consolidated un 
der the name of the Waterloo Motor Works 
It is also announced that the Headford Bros 
& Hitchens Foundry Co., of Dubuque, Lowa, 
will establish a branch foundry at Waterloo 
to be known as the Waterloo Foundry Co. 

Thos. B. Jeffery & Co., of Kenosha, Wis 
have broken ground for a foundry. 

The Ball bed 
steads, have about completed their foundry at 
Harrisburg, Pa 

ihe S. H. Stupakott Foundry & Machine Co 
has been organized and will erect a plant of 


Bros. 


Mfg. Co., makers of 


modern construction at Pittsburg, Pa. 
The St. Malleable Casting Co. has 
been incorporated with a paid up capital of 


Louis 


$325,000 to do business at St. Louis, Mo 
George J. Kobusch is president of the new 
concern; Henry C. Duggan, vice president 


and general manager, and Chas. G. Ette, sec 


retary and treasurer. Six acres of land have 


been purchased in near vicinity to the plant of 
the St. Louis Car Co., with whom close re 


lations will be maintained. 


} 


All buildings are 


to be of substantial brick and steel construc- 
tion. The foundry will be 113x322 feet, with 
an L 64x100 feet; annealing room 113x200 
feet; shipping room 113x100 feet; power house 


and cleaning room 32x200 feet; core room 60x 


64 feet; and a pattern room 60x64 feet. I 
addition there will be a lavatory = and 
bath room for employes, 31x60 feet. The 


melting equipment will consist of two 12-tot 
reverberatory Colliat 


operations 


furnaces and a 60-inch 


cupola. It is expected to begin 


about April Ist next, and orders have already 
been received which will absorb the output ot 


the plant for months to come. 
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The Gates works of the Allis-Chalmers Co., 
Chicago, are to be extended by an addition to 
the foundry and machine shop. Plans for the 
same are now being prepared. 





Fires. 


The foundry of the Montmagny Mfg. Co., 
Montmagny, Quebec, burned December 1, caus- 
ing a damage of $20,000. 

A fire at the plant of the Greensburg Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., December 2, did a damage 
estimated at $5,000, principally to patterns. 

The plant of the Graham Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., at Monongahela, Pa., was recently 
destroyed by fire. It will be rebuilt on a 
larger scale. 

The foundry, press room, coreroom, pump 
factory, and a quantity of stock and timber of 
the J. E. Porter Co., Ottawa, Ill., were badly 
damaged by fire some time ago. The loss is 
estimated at between $25,000 and $30,000, with 
$53,000 insurance on the entire plant. 

Fire destroyed the Lakeside Iron Works at 
Muskegon, Mich., recently, causing a loss of 
between $12,000 and $15,000; insurance, $5,500. 
Included in the loss were a large amount of 
finished work ready for shipment, patterns, 
tools and machinery. 

The Central City Foundry, of Huntington, 
W. Va., was destroyed by fire, entailing a loss 
of $15,000. 

The John White & Son stove foundry, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was destroyed by fire some time 
ago, resulting in a loss of $10,000. 

The plant of the Keystone Driller Co., at 
Seaver Falls, Pa., was almost totally destroyed 
by fire Nov. 9. Loss, $100,000; insurance, $55,- 
ooo. The parts destroyed are the blacksmith 
shop, the machine, erecting and pattern depart 
ments. Much valuable machinery was ruined. 

The foundry at Moorhead, Minn., operated 
by August G. Anderson, was badly damaged 
na fire a short time ago. 

Carr Bros.’ foundry at Grafton, W. Va.. 
was completely destroyed by a fire Nov. 3. 


Personal. 


W. J. Flynn has been appointed general fore- 
man of the Southern Pacific Co.’s foundry, at 
sacramento, Cal. 

Wm. S. Sutherland, for fifteen years foreman 
vith J. B. & J. M. Cornell, and the last five 
ears superintendent of their West Point 
undry, at Cold Spring, N. Y., recently re- 
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signed that position. He is succeeded by An- 
drew Hunter, who formerly had charge of the 
loam and heavy castings department 

E. D. Frohman, manager of the Pittsburg 
branch of the S. Obermayer Co., has been 
appointed assistant to the general manager, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati. 

L. B. Place, for the past nineteen years fore- 
man of the Sheffield Car Co.’s foundry, at 
Three Rivers, Mich., has resigned to become 
general manager of the lately formed Three 
Rivers Foundry & Machine Co. 

Jules Arnoux will be in charge of the foun- 
dry of the Pittsburg Valve & Fittings Co., at 
Barberton, Ohio. 

Wm. Faweett, the well known manager of 
car wheel foundries, is at present in charge of 
the new plant of the Atlantic Car Wheel & 
Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga 

G. F. Meehan, general manager of the 
\Mionterey Foundry & Machine Co., Monterey, 
Mexico, has resigned and is succeeded by F. 
J. Llewellin. 

Robert Dauber is foreman of the John Rice 
Foundry & Machine Works, at Stevens Point, 
Wis., in place of M. Hawkins, who recently 


resigned, 


The Oliver Hand Planer and Jointer. 


The modern foundry is not only well 
equipped with tools and appliances in its main 
department but the pattern as well as flask 
shops are provided with such machinery as will 
facilitate turning out work promptly. Among 
the machines which have found favor there is 
the Oliver Hand Planer and Jointer, manufac- 
tured by the American Machinery Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., of which an illustration 
appears herewith, showing a motor driven ma- 
chine. 

The Oliver hand planers and jointers are 
used to plane smooth, or true up long or short 
pieces of lumber or timber, taking the same 
out of wind, making glue joints, planing draft 
The bed is 
8 feet long and mounted on two cabinet col- 


on pattern makers’ lumber, etc 


umns, which allows it to set very firmly on its 
foundation, doing away with all vibration, also 
allowing the greatest foot room possible for 
the workman. The hand-wheels for raising, 
lowering and tilting the rear table being on 
the front side of the machine, makes it most 
convenient for the operator. The tables on all 
sizes are 2 inches wider than the knives of the 
machine and have a groove in the side for use 
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in rabbitting. 


lhe rear table is 5 feet 4 inches 
long, and is moved backward or forward by a 
cut rack and gear and is very strongly ribbed. 
The front table is 3 feet 4 inches long and 
constructed in the same manner except that it 
requires no rockers. The sliding frame upon 
which the front table rests is made in two parts 
and fitted with an adjustable screw so that a 
spring joint, or one that is slightly concave, 
can be made by allowing the outer end of the 


table to drop down the desired distance. The 
table may be quickly brought back to level 
without disturbing the alignment. 

The sliding frames which carry the work 
tables move in dove-tailed ways which are 


planed in the bed and are so fitted with gib 
screws that they can be easily withdrawn from 
the yoke, or cylinder, for convenience in sharp- 
ening or 


sliding 


removing knives. ‘To these 





the outer bearing 6 inches long, give a large 
and generous wearing surface and are sup- 
plied with oil from a reservoir beneath each 
bearing in the yoke. The cylinder has about 
3-16 inch of oscillation, or end play, which may 
be taken out by setting the driving pulley 
against the end of the bearing. This is neces- 
sary when special cutters are to be used. 

The fence is five feet long, five inches wide, 
very stiff and rigid, consisting of a slide which 
is bolted to the top of the work table and may 
be moved backward or forward the full width 
of the table without change. It may also be 
set at any angle from square to 45 degrees 
with a This 
gives a very sensitive and accurate change of 
When the fence is not in use it rests 
upon the bracket, leaving the fuil width of the 
table in the clear. 


worm and worm-wheel. device 


angles. 
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frames are bolted the shoes for the adjustment 
of the work tables, the rockers upon which the 
table 

wheels 


rests, and also the screws and hand 


which raise and lower the tables for 


the depth of cut The shoes, or wedges, are 
tongued and grooved to the sliding frame and 
bolted. 


surfaces and are gibbed by 


securely They also have large flat 


bearing separate 
gibs running in slots which hold the work table 
securely to the sliding frame. These surfaces 
are all milled and accurately scraped and keep 
the correct plane, or level, of the table at all 
times. The yoke, or frame, which carries the 
cylinder is made in one solid piece and bolted 
to the bed, a very desirable feature. 

The 


machinery steel and is 3% inches square, carry- 


cylinder is made of forged crucible 
ing two knives with the other two sides slotted 
for the use « 
The 


is 134 inches, two main bearings 8 inches and 


f extra knives of any shape de- 


sired. diameter of the cylinder bearing 


PLANER 


AND JOINTER. 


One of the distinctive features, and one upon 
which the manufacturers lay especial emphasis, 
is the tilting device. By means of this the 
pattern maker can obtain the draft upon every 
straight piece of wood that passes through his 
hand. This one point alone adds exceptional 
value to the machine for this particular work. 
The tilting. device operates the rockers upon 
which the rear table rests and by means of a 
hand-wheel and screw the table may be ad- 
justed to give the required taper, or draft, to 
the work. In order to obtain draft over full 


width of table it is necessary to gradually 


lower the rear table upon the shoes and 
plane the material several times until the full 
Upon stock less 
than one-half of the width of the table this is 


Very sharp or acute angles of 


length of the knives is in use. 


not necessary. 
any degree desired may be obtained by the 
simple repetition of the above operation. 
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One Way of Looking at the Melting Ratio. 


Taking the cost of fuel to melt at the ratio of 
> to 1, and let this be 25 tons per day for 300 
days, or 7,500 tons of castings per year, this 
means 1,071 tons of fuel per year. With fuel 
at $5.00 per ton, $5,355 is the value of the 
amount consumed. With a ratio of 10 to I and 
the same tonnage, the fuel bill will be only 
$3,750, showing a profit of $1,605, and from 
the experience of the writer almost every 
foundryman running a jobbing foundry with a 
uniform mixture of iron can easily make this 
saving. 

I recently melted a twenty ton heat which 
contained 43 per cent. steel scrap. 1,000 Ibs. 
coal, and 500 lbs. coke was used for the bed. 
8.200 lbs. was the first charge, with 4,000 
pound charges thereafter. Eight charges being 
made with 375 lbs. coke between them. Total 
fuel 4,500 Ibs. The melting ratio was almost 9 
to 1, and the metal had to be held 35 minutes 
in the ladle before pouring. [A. M. Loudon in 
Journal of American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion. | 





Stove Founding in Earlier Days. 


Half a century ago the neighboring cities of 
Albany and Troy, N. Y., were the chief centers 
of stove manufacture in the United States. 
Mr. Chauncey O. Greene, of Troy, N. Y., who 
has been connected with the stove industry in 
that territory for more than fifty years as 
molder, superintendent and manufacturer, in a 
recent letter to the Metal Worker says that 
prior to 1830 Henry Stanley, of Poultney, Vt., 
manufactured the Stanley parlor stove and a 
cooking stove for wood arranged with a ro- 
tary top, turning out an excellent quality of 
castings noted for their smoothness of surface. 
The Stanley parlor stove was during many 
years the most popular coal burning parlor 
stove on the market. Israel Rathbone, uncle to 
the late John F. Rathbone and Samuel H. 
Ransom and Albion Ransom, was the pioneer 
of the stove industry of Albany. ‘The present 
firm of Rathbone, Sard & Co., of that city, are 
the lineal successors therefore of Israel Rath- 
bone. Their enterprise is fully recognized not 
alone in our own country but in other lands. 
John S. Perry and Mr. Littlefield, as also 
Shear, Packered & Co., of Albany, now all 
passed away, gave prominence to the stove in- 
dustry of that city. The goods they produced 
made their impress upon manufacturers of 
other cities to the extent of compelling them 
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to introduce stoves practically of the same de- 
sign and finish and constructed upon the same 
principle—namely, the self feeding type. Jasper 
Van Wormer, now living, of Albany, is en- 
titled to rank among the earlier manufacturers 
of that city. The old firm of Van Wormer & 
McGarvey were noted for the progressive spirit 
manifested by them when they entered the field 
as manufacturers nearly 45 years ago. During 
many years the late firm of S. H. Ransom & 
Co., of that city, did a mammoth stove busi- 
ness. Each and all of the above named per- 
sons and firms reflected credit upon the capital 
ef our State because of their enterprise and 
business ability. 

In Buffalo the old firm of Jewett & Root 
held high rank during many years. The boast 
of each member of the firm was that he was a 
practical mechanic, and I know that on more 
than one occasion their mechanical knowledge 
in the conduct of their business enabled them 
not only to maintain their manhood but their 
independence when their operatives sought to 
control the business of the firm. The name of 
the late Giles F. Filley, of St. Louis, will be 
readily recalled by nearly all of the manufac- 
turers of the present day. A most genial, noble, 
large hearted man was he. I think his sense 
of business honor excelled that of any manu- 
facturer or business man whom I have ever 
known. His last days were days of sorrow 
and sadness because of his overconfidence in 
one who posed as his friend and led Mr. 
Filley on to financial ruin. Mr. Filley in those 
earlier years contributed his full share to the 
upbuilding of manufacturing interests in St. 
Louis. In Detroit we have among the more 
prominent names that of Wm. H. Tefft, long 
since passed away. He was among the aggres- 
sive pioneers of that city, starting in the later 
sixties. In 1860 there was not a stove manu- 
facturer in that city. Neither was there as 
late as 1865. I sold stoves in Detroit made by 
my firm in this city in 1865. There was no 
foundry there then. 

Troy has produced men connected with the 
stove industry whose history will compare fav- 
orably with that of any of those named. In 
1812 a man by the name of Stratton established 
a small foundry there for the purpose of con- 
ducting a general jobbing business and also 
incidentally produce some stoves, which we 
may readily conclude were of a very primitive 
character. An incident connected with the 
Stratton plant was told me many years ago by 
a man then far advanced in life. He informed 
me that in 1814, subsequent to the battle of 








Plattsburgh and Champlain, many of the En- 
glish soldiers deserted and came down into 


this section of the State. Among the number 
were some half dozen practical molders, and 
Stratton gave them employment. Those Brit- 
ish soldiers therefore may justly be regarded 
as having been genuine pioneers in the mold- 
ing of stoves in the city of Troy. 


Notes from Various Sources. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., are distributing to the trade a neat book- 
let dealing Facings. 
They lay especial stress on the fact that these 


with Dixon’s Graphite 
are made to suit peculiar conditions prevailing 
in different parts of the country as well as to 
meet the requirements of the varying classes of 
The fol- 
lowing information is given in regard to the 


castings the founder has to produce. 


qualities of different facings and we reproduce 
this as being of general interest to the trade: 

“Graphite, as a facing, is put on the surface 
of a mold for the purpose of preventing ad- 
hesion of the metal to the sand of which, the 
mold is composed. A graphite facing saves 
cleaning of the castings, and gives them a far 
better appearance 

“When a properly prepared graphite facing is 
used, the surfaces are very much easier to work 
when the castings are sent to the machine shop. 
Wherever the molten metal burns into the sand 
of the mold it causes hard spots on the cast- 
ings, which quickly dull the edges of the cut- 
ting tools. : 

“The reason why a graphite or ‘silver lead’ 
facing, as it is sometimes called, makes a bet- 
ter casting and prevents hard spots is as fol- 
lows: 

“Graphite is one of the forms of carbon and 
When the molten 
metal is poured into the mold, the air in the 


is a combustible material. 
mold and the air carried in by the stream of 
melted metal furnish oxygen enough to bring 
about a certain amount of combustion, form- 
ing:a gas between the metal and the mold. 

“When a drop of water falls upon a hot 
stove it rolls about; the water itself never 
comes in contact with the hot surface of the 
stove, being separated by a film of vapor. 

“Tt is precisely a similar condition which ex- 
ists in a mold where a graphite facing is used. 
The outer portion of the facing begins to burn 
and a film of gas to form between the facing 
and the iron. This effectually prevents and ad- 
hesion of the metal to the sand, and just as 
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long as this gas film exists, no adhesion can 
possibly occur. 

“With regard to the difficulties to be met 
with in any foundry work, it is understood that 
the facing must burn in order to be effective, 
but, at the same time, if it burns too much— 
that is, gives off too much gas—we immediately 
get into difficulty. A proper facing will ad 
here perfectly to the sides of a mold, and will 
burn and form gas in a slow and regular man- 
ner—that is, burn just enough to furnish this 
little film of gas referred to above. We want 
to form the gas, but to form only the least pos- 
sible amount of it, and at the same time this 
gas must be formed during the entire time that 
the metal is in the fluid condition. 

“Another point 


the fact 


that two bodies cannot occupy the same space 


following this is 


at the same time, so that the using of a cheap 
facing which burns fast and gives out a large 
gas, this liable to 
pocketed inside of the mold, and so prevent the 


amount of gas is become 


molten iron from filling the mold. This is 


likely to cause what are called “cold shuts” in 
castings. ‘The ordinary cheap coal facings act 
in this way. Improper facings run before th« 
molten metal. Some facings are not sufficiently 


adhesive to the sand mold The hot 


iron, coming in contact with them, immediately 


surface. 


dries out the sand, and, if an unsuitable facing 
has been used, it will run and leave the mold 
surface bare. This is why the Dixon Co. mak: 
such a variety of facings. 

“The conditions which exist in foundries art 
so varied that it would be quite impossible even 
to make one facing for green sand work and 
another for plate work, and that they all be 
different One 
foundry uses sand quite wet when compared 
with the practice in another shop. 


equally successful in shops. 


“There is also a great difference in the chat 
acter of the sands themselves, and there is also 
a great difference in the method of making the 
molds. In one shop the practice would be to 
ram the sand very much harder than in an 


other shop. All these things have a very im 


portant bearing on the successful use of a fac 
ing.” 

Joseph T. will 
their 
deals with 
In addition 
to purely catalogue matter, they have embodied 
in this book a large amount of theoretical and 
practical information of a general character, 
of interest to purchasers and users of pneumatic 
tools. 


Ryerson & Son, of Chicago, 
mail to interested parties a copy of 

Technical Library No. 6, which 
pneumatic tools of all descriptions. 














The Greensburg Foundry & Machine Co. will 
suild two foundries at their new location, Jean- 
iette, Pa., one 73x103 feet and the other 73x164 


feet. It is expected to begin operations in the 
new quarters about March Ist, with an output 
ff 25 to 30 tons of castings daily. Thomas 
Donohoe, Jr., is president of the company; M. 
\. Prugh, secretary and treasurer, and W. W. 
fruxell, general superintendent. 

The Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Har- 
vey, Ill, have issued Catalogue No. 36, dealing 
exclusively with the types of cranes manufac- 
tured by them. This is profusely illustrated 
throughout and shows many installations of 
hoisting machinery of various forms in foun- 
dries, machine shops and steel works. 

Rogers, Brown & Co. announce that Geo. P. 
Bassett, Jr., will hereafter act as their represen- 
Mr. Bassett 
ias been prominently identified with the iron 


tative for Pittsburg and vicinity. 


trade for many years and brings to his new 
position practical knowledge and experience. 

The Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., of Cleveland, O., 
are mailing to the trade illustrated catalogues 
of cars and industrial railway equipment in 
general, 

lhe Interstate Engineering Co. have been 1n- 
corporated at Cleveland, O., with a capital of 
$300,000 and intend to erect a large structural 
steel plant in the suburb of Bedford, where a 
site of 45 acres has been secured. A foundry 
120x400 feet is planned in addition to other 
departments. lhe incorporators are 
Schneider, J. W. Kaltenbach, 
Klump and M. Mullen. 


Paul 
J. Griess, C. A. 


is the title 
of a book by Henry M. Howe, issued by the 


“Metallurgical Labratory Notes” 


Boston Testing Laboratories, of Boston, Mass. 
This is said to be the first book ever published 
on experiments conducted in the metallurgical 
laboratory and those interested in this subject 
will undoubtedly find much of value within its 
pages. The price is $2.50 

The Thos. Carlin’s Sons’ Co., of Allegheny, 
Pa., is enlarging its foundry and machine shop 
and will make improvements valued at $50,000. 

The Pawling & Harmischfeger Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., have issued a bulletin giving a 
description of their standard I beam trolleys, 
which is a side line to their well known cranes 
ind hoists. 


Making Clean Castings. 


To make castings free from dirt and blem- 
ishes is an undertaking that should be more 
The reason 


iniversally successful than it is. 
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traced 
not only to the molders’ ignorance of proper 
methods of gating but also to the inability of 
the foreman to furnish metal of the proper 
temperature. An up-to-date foreman also keeps 
tab on the 


why there are so many failures can be 


while 
they are receiving the finishing touches in the 


appearance of the castings 
machine shop and when any are found which 
do not finish up clean the foreman should call 
the molder’s attention thereto so that the 
proper remedy may be applied even if a cast- 
ing is passable with such defects 

As a general rule it may be that the 
average molder has never studied the subject 


said 


of clean castings as thoroughly as he should 
and many of our so-called foremen are unable 


to help him out of his difficulties. One of the 


chief causes of dirty casting is the use of iron 


at too low a temperature. The molder goes 


to the cupola, fills his ladle, returns to his floor 


with same, looks at it and says to himself that 


it is too hot to pour and proceeds to cool it 
with sprues or gates which may be handy 
After awhile he pronounces the metal just 
ubout right and pours the mold The next 


morning the casting looks well and to all out 


ward appearances it is a nice job, no bunches 
or strains and the facing takes well. Ina day 
or two when the casting reaches the planer 


or lathe it is found to be full of dirt and will 
o 
have to go to the scrap heap. Th 


le cause in 
this case is that the metal was not hot enough 
when poured and I want to say right here that 
clean work must be poured with hot iron. The 
molder may use any kind of running appliances 


known to the trade, such as dross catchers, 


whirl gates, etc., but the result will be the same 


if the metal is not used when it i¢ fluid and 
hot, to-wit: dirty castings. 


In making such work as paper machinery 


cylinders, printing press rolls, or rolls of great 
weight, all of which have to be clean and free 
from blemishes, there is no better way ot 
gating than using a sufficient number of '4-inel 


pin gates connecting with a commodious basin, 
which must be filled with metal as quickly as 
possible after a start is made to pour the cast 
is full. If the 
rolls are solid and of such a nature that they 


ing and kept so until the mold 


need feeding to prevent shrink holes a_ sub- 
stantial riser will furnish all the necessary as 
sistance. If cored out and the core placed cen- 
trally in the mold these castings will not come 
out crooked or require much balancing. 

I have departed somewhat from my subject 
in the last sentences but as I know of a firm 
who have had trouble and asked my advice 
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about questions of this kind, I have referred 
to these subjects and thought that possibly this 
may be of benefit to others. A foundry man- 
ager who can make the above mentioned class 
of castings come up to the standard certainly 
saves his salary every year for his employers. 
Take for instance a printing press table which 
is cast the face side down. If the face has any 
dirt holes it should be returned to the cupola 
at once instead of being sent into the machine 
shop and have time spent on it, when after all 
it must be condemned. If the iron put into 
such castings is poured hot enough to permit 
the dross to raise to the top a good casting will 
result, all other conditions being right. The 
moral which a great many foundrymen yet 
have to learn is that it does not pay to try to 
save fuel at the expense of getting bad cast- 
ings, and when you melt your iron hot com- 
pel your molders to prepare their molds to re- 
ceive the same. In the shop under my charge 
we make a great many boiler castings which 
are subjected through a cold water test to 120 
pounds pressure and I find that the methods 
outlined above have resulted in our having but 
very small losses from dirty castings. 
Joun C. Burns. 





«« Chimmie Powers’ Answers to Correspondents.” 


Albert Lee: You lose. The machine in 
politics, and the machine in the foundry, are 
two very separate and distinct institutions. 

Belleville, Ill. Mr. Powers, Dear Sir: Do 
the members of the molders’ craft ever have 
commencement exercises, if so, when, where, 
and how often? 

Yes; every morning at 7 o'clock, in every 
foundry, everywhere. 

Squaw Sullivan: It is considered vulgar to 
use de word “tramp,” or “hobo,” any more, 
when speaking of a traveling molder. “Boom- 
er’ or “Floater” is the correct expression now. 

“Chops” Anderson: You win. Box Car 
Casey has de reputation of being de fastest an’ 
dirtiest molder in the business. 

Retired Molder: You have been misin- 
formed. “Dutch” McGee don’t work at de 
trade any more; he writes for a poultry jour- 
nal. 

Interested Party: Arta Newton is not on 
de sick list. He eats well, sleeps well, and 
drinks better, but he has no desire to work, 
dats all. 

Honalula Joe: De las’ time I seen Cigarette 
Jack was a month ago, he jus’ got in frum 
Kansas City an wus broke flat, but I know 














frum de way he talked, dat he musta had a tor 
of money on him de day before. 

Confidential: You don’t need to serve an 
time at molding to fill a position of foremar 
since you say you have a general knowledge 
the foundry business from reading books, an 
your uncle being a molder, an’ your brothe 
working in the core room makes the circui 
complete in your favor. When you get the 
position just look wise, an’ say nothing, else 
you might expose your ignorance like lots o! 
foremen do. 

Broncho Bill: Kid Mehlig contracted de 
rhumetism frum eating to much ice cream, 
inhaling vaporous gases, and kneeling in dam, 
sand. 

The conditions in that shop are deplorabl: 
to say the least, there are white boys with 
black bucks, and black boys with white bucks; 
there are fuzzy tails here, and gay cats there, 
to say nothing of the ring tails scattered 
everywhere; the smoke and dust is so dense 
and intolerable at casting time, that the smoke 
from Dewey’s American fleet in Manila Bay 
was only as the smoke from a match com 
pared to it, and if Satan himself was to come 
up from the inferno regions and view the 
scene from the door he would bow his head 
in shame. Applause—(Extract from a speech 
delivered by Sandy Knight before the Octo- 
genarian Club composed of molders exclusively 
on the occasion of their third semi-annual 
gathering to celebrate the proposed passage of 
John Haggerty’s proposed Molders’ Home.) 

S. E. ATTLE. 





The Berry-Horn Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
have increased their capital stock to $25,000 
and will make a specialty of handling foundry 
supplies of all kinds as well as coke, smith 
ing coal and pig iron. The company has larg: 
warehouses in East St. Louis, as well as at 
their yards in St. Louis, which enables them t 
handle shipments promptly. Mr. T. B. Harris, 
a well known foundryman, will have charg: 
of the foundry supply department. On Jan 
uary Ist the name of the company will b 
changed to the Berry-Horn Coal & Coke Co. 





W. A. Miles, who for the past two years has 
had charge of the Kingman Plow Co.’s foundry 
at Peoria, Ill., has resigned that position to ac 
cept a similar one with the Hart Grain Weighe 
Co., of the same city, who are erecting a foun 
dry for their own use. Mr. Miles is succeede 
at the Kingman Plow Co. by G. D. Woelfly 
lately with the Moline Plow Co. 








